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FOR SISTER 
How she'll enthuse over it 
45 @ stepping-stone to a 
college degree or a career! 






FOR DAD 

Whata ‘‘kick” he'll get out 
of an Underwood Portable 
when he does his homework! 








NEW 
UNDERWOOD 
BUILT IN TYPING 
STAND 


An ingenious collapsible stand 
perfected after many years of re- 
search. Built right into the Under- 
wood TYPEMASTER Portable carry- 
ing case. Supplied exclusive- 
ly on Underwood TyPE- 
MASTER Portables. 


Extra 
Furnished only with machine js 
—cannot be bought separately. 
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FOR JUNIOR 

Who says typing’s got writing 
beat a mile and proves it by 
putting more zest into studies, 





THERE'S not a major gift in the shops that 
will put less strain on a Christmas pocketbook 
than an Underwood Portable. Think of it. You 
get delivery foras littleas $3.00 down (Student 
Model) with more than a year to pay the bal- 
ance including a small carrying charge. 
There’s an Underwood Portable for every purse 
and purpose. Each is a full-fledged writing 
machine offering typical Underwood speed 
and durability. See your Underwood Dealer or mail 
the coupon... now. 


Portable Typewriter Division © UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY Typewriters, 


4ccounting Machines . Adding Machines ~. Carbon 
Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies . One Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
ome G2 GOES GEES WEED Gua Gee GEES GEEE Ge Gees Gee coe ee oe 
Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER Co. 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Please tell me all about the new 
Underwood Portables and convenient budget terms. 


Name 





Address 





H. M, 12-88 


City 





Copyright 1938, Underwoed Elliott Fisher Company 
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A Helpful A 


Saves Time .. Easy to Post 
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VERY CONVENIENT 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 
efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features 


are 
.. It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7% 


” 


. It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. 
. It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or 


get out of order. 


. A single visible card carries all information on each member; 


front side has space for five years’ attendance record; re- 
verse side has ample space for ledger entries. 


. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- 


cal sequence. 


.It makes complete attendance and financial standing available 


at every meeting without the complete records of the club. 


.. It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience 


and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can 
make any special form to meet your local requirements can 
be secured. 


. All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club 


Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance 
card, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


. This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 


for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum 
handling and mailing charge. 


. Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club 


KIWANIS 


5 


name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 


Send orders to 


uxtliaryl! 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





® 
Portable 
Compact Zipper Case 
Attendance and 
Members’ Ledger 
Record System... 


. . A time saving outfit that 
supplements the Standard Record 
System. 






THE KIWANI: CLUB 





No Extras to Buy 


UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with 50 to 100 members $13.00 


UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 


UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 
SEE bene terme USM TeLY ae pape ee ee $6.50 


UNIT No. 5. Finest grade leather with zip- 
per. For Clubs with 100-150 mem- 
bers ¥- .....--$18.00 


Finest grade leather with zipper. For 
Clubs with 150-200 members.......... $21.00 
Specify membership when ordering 


Unit No. 5 


All prices include postage and mailing 
expense. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAMS 


for Kiwanis Clubs 
1939 
Approved by 
International Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 15-21 

ALL KIWANIS NIGHT 

June 19 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 

June 25-July | 

CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


THE COVER 


Dedicated to the Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
is the December cover. In Kiwanis Clubs 
Christmas assumes special significance 
for children's parties, and other holiday 
activities are promoted by a large per- 
centage of the clubs, as witness the many 

pictures in this issue. 





[He KIwANIS MAGAZINE is_ published 

monthly by Kiwanis International, a 
non-profit corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, representing 
all Kiwanis Clubs in more than 1991 cities 
in the United States and Canada. Entered 
as second-class matter September 3, 1926, 
at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry 
at Mount Morris, Illinois, 

As the official publication of Kiwanis In- 
ternational this magazine carries authorized 
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A Kiwanis Christmas Sermon 


HERE lived in the city of 

Marseilles centuries ago an 

old shoemaker, loved and hon- 

ored by all of his neighbors, 
who was. affectionately called 
“Father Martin.” 

One Christmas Eve, as Father 
Martin sat alone in his little shop, 
reading of the visit of the wise men 
to the Infant Jesus, and of the gifts 
they brought, he said to himself. 
“If tomorrow were the first Christ- 
mas and if Jesus were to be born in 


Told in many languages, in prose and 
in poetry, is this old legend of the hum- 
ble cobbler and his vision. 

The legend comes to The Kiwanis 
Magazine as a suggestion for "A 
Christmas Sermon for Kiwanians" as 
clubs in general and individual members 
in particular spend many hours and days 
and weeks working for children, under- 
privileged physically and otherwise. 
Christmas means much to Kiwanians and 
still more to the children they serve. 


An hour passed, and Martin nexi 
saw a poor, miserably clothed wom- 
an, carrying a baby. She paused, 
wearily, to rest in the shelter of 
his doorway. Quickly he flung open 
the door. 

“Come in and warm while you 
rest,” he told her. “You are not 
well?” he asked. 

“I am going to the hospital. I hope 
they will take me in, and my baby,” 
she explained. “My husband is at 
sea, and I am ill, without a sou.” 





Marseilles, this night, I know what 
I would give Him!” 

He arose and took from a shelf two little shoes of softest 
snow-white leather with bright silver buckles. 

“T would give Him these, my finest work. How pleased 
His mother would be! But I’m a foolish old man,” he 
thought, smiling. “The Master has no need of my poor gifts.” 
Replacing the shoes, he blew out the candle and retired to 
rest. Hardly had he closed his eyes, it seemed, when he 
heard a voice call his name, “Martin!” Intuitively, he felt 
aware of the identity of the speaker: 

“Martin, you have longed to see me. Tomorrow I shall 
pass by your window. If you see me and bid me enter, I 
shall be your guest and sit at your table.” 

He did not sleep that night for joy. Before it was dawn 
he rose and swept and tidied up his little shop. Fresh sand 
he spread upon the floor, and green boughs of fir he wreathed 
along the rafters. On the table he placed a loaf of white 
bread, a jar of honey, a pitcher of milk, and over the fire he 
hung a pot of coffee. 

When all was in readiness he took up his vigil at the 
window. He was sure he would know the Master. From 
childhood had he not gazed in love and reverence at His 
image above the great altar in the cathedral? And as he 
watched the driving sleet and rain in the cold, deserted 
street, he thought of the joy that, would be his when he 
should sit down and break bread with his guest. 

Presently he saw an old street sweeper pass by, blowing 
upon his thin, gnarled hands to warm them. “Poor fellow, 
he must be half frozen,” thought Martin. Opening the door 
he called out to him, “Come in, my friend, and warm them.” 
No further urging was needed, and the man gratefully ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


“Poor child!” cried the old man. 
“You must eat something while you 
are getting warm. No? Then let me give a cup of milk to the 
little one. Ah, what a bright, pretty little fellow he is! * * * 
Why, you have put no shoes on him!” 

“T have no shoes for him,” sighed the mother. 

“Then he shall have this lovely pair I finished yesterday.” 

And Martin took down the soft little snow-white shoes he 
had looked at the evening before, and slipped them on the 
child’s feet. They fitted perfectly. And shortly the young 
mother went her way, full of gratitude, and Martin went 
back to his post at the window. 

Hour after hour went by, and many needy souls shared 
the meager hospitality of the old cobbler, but the expected 
guest did not appear. 

At last, when night had fallen, Father Martin retired to 
his cot with a heavy heart. 

“It was only a dream,” he sighed. “I did hope and believe, 
but He has not come.” 

Suddenly, so it seemed to his weary eyes, the room was 
flooded with a glorious light. And to the cobbler’s astonished 
vision there appeared before him, one by one, the poor street 
sweeper, the sick mother, and her baby, and all the people 
whom he had aided during the day. Afl smiled and said: 

“Have you not seen me? Did I not sit at your table?”— 
and vanished! 

Then softly out of the silence he heard again the gentle 
voice, repeating old, familiar words: 

“‘Whosoever shall receive one of these little ones, receiveth 
me. I was hungry and ye gave me meat; I was a stranger 
and ye took me in. Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 
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The author of "Magnificent Ob- 

session” in an inspiring address 

delivered at Michigan District 

Convention uses an ancient 

myth to bring out a modern 
truth. 


Pygmalion 


STORY is told of a convention 
of frogs. All the frogs in the 
pond met, by appointment, for 

a day’s conference. They had the 
usual set-up of officers. and standing 
committees and special committees. 
The business sessions were—for the 
ordinary, private frog—distinguished 
for their dizzying confusion. Busy 
chairmen of committees would hook an 
elbow onto the ledge of the big lily- 
pad where the president stood, and 
tip-toe to his side, and whisper in his 
ear; and then the president would 
whisper in the chairman’s ear, much 
to the discomfiture of the large, hoarse 
frog who—at the moment—was trying 
to make a speech. Less important 
frogs, sprawling on an adjacent mud- 
bank, drowsed, and many of the young- 
er delegates quietly let themselves into 
the water where they lunched on a 
school of pollywogs. 

Most of the older and craftier frogs 
had gone into huddles, on _ half-sub- 
merged logs, to frame up tickets for 
the election of next year’s officers; so 
they didn’t see much of the convention. 

The only big moment in the day’s 
work came when the Resolutions Com- 
mittee reported. After thanking the 
local frogs for their hospitality and 





“Pygmalion must approach his task quietly, 
humbly, devoredly.’’ 
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the press for its attention, the com- 
mittee closed its recommendations on 
a high note. 

The elders and seers had decided to 
define frogdom’s relation to other nat- 
ural objects. “Be it hereby resolved 
that nothing in the world really matters 
but frogs and pond-lilies and mud.” 

This resolution was unanimously 
adopted by acclamation, followed by 
sprays of applause. Then the president 
made a brief address in which he con- 
gratulated the convention on the cour- 
ageous stand it had taken. And while 
he was in the midst of his commenda- 
tion, a little bird came and sat on the 
limb of a tree, above the speaker’s 
stand, and sang a song—which so dis- 
tracted the president that he said: 
“Can’t you realize what bad taste it is 
for you to sit there and annoy this con- 
vention at this important moment? 
Don’t you know that the only things 
that matter in the world, are frogs, 
and pond-lilies, and mud?” And the 
little bird said, “From where [I sit, I 
can see mountains.” 

It is doubtful if citizenship respon- 
sibility can be helpfully discussed— 
even in its bearing upon local relation- 
ships—without taking into account the 
assorted problems of a larger world 
outside. 

The main difficulty in any survey of 
that wider world is the temptation to 
appraise its disabilities rather than its 
strengths. Men who rise to talk of 
things international customarily focus 
their attention on whatever sore spots 
seem to call for a cautery or an 
anodyne. 

Especially is this true of Americans 
whose geographical position encour- 
ages a certain candor of criticism, when 
viewing the imperfections of other 
peoples, which might be considerably 
modified if the commentator was with- 
in easy rifle-shot of the disorder. 

The farther away the people are, 
the safer it is to analyze their failings; 
though, sometimes, we have got into 
trouble even at long-range. Bad news 
carries fast and far. 

Once we found ourselves in a mess 
over the text of a hymn. .... We had 
been singing ‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains’—a tuneful but pretty 
smug ditty, fairly well equipped to 
build up our self-esteem. One stanza 
even went so far as to inquire: 

“Shall we, whose souls are lighted, 
With wisdom from on High; 

Shall we, to men benighted, 
The lamp of life deny?” 

And, as if that weren’t impudent 
enough, the hymn proceeded to name a 
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few names of spots where the darkness 
was thickest; not Detroit, nor Chicago, 
nor New York; which would have 
stirred up bad feeling; so a locality 
was selected where it was doubtful if 
there would be a come-back. 

The hymn went on to remark: 


“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 

Presently we forgot all about it and 
sent the missionaries a consignment 
of these hymnbooks; and while the 
travel-tour agencies didn’t seem to 
care much, it made the Ceylonese so 
mad that the Board of Hymnbook edi- 
tors were in a great dither. They hap- 
pily solved the problem for the Ceylon- 
ese, in the next edition, by changing 
Ceylon to Java; and then they had the 
Javanese on their necks. 

Now that we have achieved a lot of 
new gadgets for expediting news of 
movements throughout the world, we 
are in a better position than ever be- 
fore to view the perplexities of others 
than ourselves; and one fact becomes 
increasingly clear: the rank and file 
of the people all over the world are 
ager to live lives of freedom and 
peace. A small handful, in almost ev- 
ery nation, clamors for power. 

Whatever may be the psychology of 
the militant type, it seems fairly well 
demonstrated that the private citizen 
—be he white, black, yellow, red or 
brown—asks nothing better than to be 
let alone and be permitted to do his 
daily work undisturbed by the costly 
ambitions of a little minority that suf- 
fers of a psychosis known among psychi- 
atrists as “Hallucinatory Omnipotence.” 

Thus viewed, countless millions all 
over the world share with us a strong 
desire for the peace and friendship 
which bring prosperity. They have no 








wish to tear down anything that is good. 

And I suppose that if a world-census 
were honestly taken, today, to discover 
what percentage of the earth’s popula- 
tion prefer to live in turmoil; plan- 
ning aggressions, planning the inflic- 
tion of injustices, planning the despoil- 
ation, mutilation, pillage and shame of 
other people, I daresay we would be 
amazed at the numerical insignificance 
of the type that has retarded the prog- 
ress of our civilization and loaded us 
with burdens grievous to be borne. 

Which brings us to the point of say- 
ing that citizenship responsibility— 
yours, mine, Olaf’s, Diego’s, Vladimir’s, 
Rene’s, Chang’s, Jon’s, Pietro’s, Inag- 
aki’s, Hans’s—can be best displayed 
by a sincere and constant desire to 
build things up, rather than tear things 
down. 

I venture the suggestion that the 
highest joy any man can realize, as a 
citizen, resides in his capacity to bring 
things to life. 

We do well who hold in memory the 
legends taught us in our childhood; 
legends that survived the changing 
scenes; legends that migrated along 
with oppressed peoples to stimulate 
their endeavors and rearm their faith. 

One of the most august of these old 
stories is that which accounts for the 
creation of man. Jehovah took of the 
dust of the earth, and breathed upon 
this dust the breath of life, and it 
became a living soul; made in Jehovah’s 
image; fired with Jehovah’s idealism; 
sent forth to build, create, adorn, en- 
noble His world. 

Another legend, still more beauti- 
ful, more applicable to our human ¢a- 
pacities, tells of a young Greek sculp- 
tor whose name was Pygmalion. 

Pygmalion had already won distinc- 
tion as a sculptor before he began his 
magnus opus—his long, painstaking, 
consecrated work on “The Girl.” 
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She hadn’t much more than begun 
to step forth from the block of ivory 
until he had named her. He called her 
Galatea, and he talked to her daily as 
he wielded his mallet and chisel for her 
release. And because he was investing 
in this statue the utmost of his in- 
genuity and patience and skill and in- 
dustry, he gradually fell in love with 
Galatea; for we love best those whom 
we most devoutly serve. 

It was no hurry-up job. Pygmalion 
resisted all invitations to fill orders 
that might have made his life comfort- 
able and insured his well-being in old 
age. 

Nothing mattered but Galatea. 

And then—finally—one day—he fin- 
ished his work on Galatea, and stood 
before her with the light of his love 
for her in his eyes; and Galatea’s lips 
parted in a smile, and she put her arms 
around Pygmalion’s neck, and kissed 
him. 

Now if you know a nicer story than 
that, I don’t care to hear it. I don’t 
think I could bear it. 

I hope you are not going to have 
seizure of modesty, and say that while 
this must be a very thrilling experience 
for a sculptor, it hasn’t much applica- 
tion to the Kiwanian who represents 
the feed store. 

I concede that certain occupations 
do offer exceptional opportunities for 
a dramatic demonstration in bringing 
things to life—but these artistic dem- 
onstrations belong to a fantastic world 
of make-believe. 

Accustomed as you are to classifica- 
tion talks, perhaps you will pardon me 
if I advert to some of my own expe- 
riences in this field. 

You may or may not know that I 
came late into the story-writing busi- 
ness. For nearly thirty years I had 





served another vocation. I began writ- 
(Turn to page 758) 
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“Father serves up his irascibility on this subject, along with the bacon and eggs, every morning.’’ 
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ult Education in Canada 


By COL. WILFRID BOVEY, O.B.E., F.R.G.S., Litt.D. 
Director, Extra-Mural Relations, McGill University 


DULT education is a subject which 
is receiving a great deal of at- 
tention in North America at the 

present moment, in spite of the events 
in Europe which distract our thoughts 
from our own affairs. 

It is a fact that nobody has enough 
education. The college graduate who 
does not keep himself in touch with 
thought and discovery will very soon 
find himself left behind in the march 
of intellectual progress. One handicap, 
and it is a real handicap to many of 
who are engaged in imparting 
knowledge to other people, newspaper 
men and teachers, for instance, is that 
they have no leisure to study the trend 
of ideas. Facts, events, and tables of 
contents take up so much of their time 
that they have not enough left to think 
about thought. We are so concerned 
with what Hitler and Mussolini and 
Franco and Stalin do that we do not 
study the philosophy which makes them 
do it. If we had done so, perhaps 
some of the things that have happened 
would not have happened. I need not 
point out that what is true in the purely 
intellectual sphere is also true in the 
technical and commercial sphere. The 
business man who wants to progress as 
you all do must be continually studying. 

These are the people in what we may 
call the upper brackets from both the 
intellectual and the economic aspect, 
but there is an immense group of 
people on the North American con- 
tinent, about forty million of them, who 
are not in those brackets at all. There 
are about forty million people in Can- 
ada and the United States who have not 
had even a satisfactory elementary 
education. Yet, among those forty mil- 
lion people, is a large proportion of 
the voters of North America, respon- 


those 


sible in part for governing themselves 
and us; responsible like us for settling 
the railway problems, just as difficult 
problems in the United States as in 
Canada; responsible for choosing be- 
tween Communism and common sense, 
between and war. If anyone 
contends that these people do not need 
the education they have missed, I shall 
be surprised; if anyone does not see 
that it would be better for the whole 
community if they had it, then all I can 
say is that he had better go back to 
school and read .Aristotle, who said 
most of what I am saying now almost 
three thousand years ago. So did Con- 
fucius in China. 


peace 


The second point which I want to 
make is that everyone is capable of 
learning. Some of us have an idea that 


youth is the best time for study and 
that only the youthful mind is fitted to 
absorb knowledge. Some of us firmly 
quote the proverb that you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks. Well, the only 
reason Why you can’t is that the old 
dog is too wise to be bothered learning 
something silly, which is what human 
beings usually want to teach him. 
There is a certain amount of excuse for 
the layman, because until quite lately 


many educationists had the same 
idea. They believed that the capacity 


to learn grew progressively and rapidly 
less. The result of this view was the 
attitude that any effort to teach adults 
or any effort to help them to learn was 
largely a waste of time. Some educa- 


“One of greatest public needs 
in North America" is described 
in address before Kiwanis Club 
of Quebec by outstanding au- 
thority on this important subject. 


tionists still incline in the same direc- 
tion, and find it impossible to believe 
that the students in what we call ex- 
tension courses are really capable of 
doing work of university standard. My 
recommendation to them is to try some 
of it out. 

About ten years ago, an interesting 
series of experiments was made at 
Columbia University, and as a result it 
was established quite definitely that the 
capacity to learn only decreased very 
slowly until about the age of fifty. So 
there is a chance for most of you. The 
argument that there was no use teach- 
ing older people because they couldn’t 
learn had its bottom knocked out. I 
have tried the experiment on myself 
and, while I am over the age limit, I 
think I have learned something. 


Apart from the question of age, 
there is quite another question. Can 
a person with an insufficient general 


education learn the same things that 
a high school or college graduate can 
learn? The answer is that almost any- 
one can learn almost anything provided 
that the material is served up in the 
right way. The method is important, 
but the capacity is undoubted. 

My third point is that with adults at 
any rate, much better results are 
achieved when the student undertakes 
most of the responsibility. Putting it 
another way, the adult educational 
movement aims at awakening in adults 
a desire for learning and then guiding 
them to the fulfilment of that desire. 
Man being gregarious, adults general- 
ly, but not always, work better in 
groups; their study is done at home 
and they meet to discuss it. The most 
satisfactory mechanism appears to be 
the organization of such groups and 

(Turn to page 755) 
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Orlando 


Winfield 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Wichita, Kansas. 


Wilson, Chief of Police and 


ICHITA, Kansas, is the town 

where the cop on the beat goes 

to college. It’s also the town 
which many cops tell you has the best 
police force in America. 

It’s the town where you’re rarely ar- 
rested, and never bawled out, for a 
traffic violation . .. and where traffic 
accidents are few. It’s the town where 
life and property are safer than in the 
vast majority of American cities, where 
fewer policemen cover more miles of 
beat; where police costs are at the low- 
est level, and the percentage of crime 
solved is the highest. It’s the town 
where policing is a profession, 

Drop in any Friday afternoon at 
Wichita police headquarters and be 
convinced. Climb to the third floor; 
there in a big room meet all the cops 
not on duty at the moment. They are 
having what they call their “‘crab ses- 
sion.” 

Once a week they gather, let down 
their hair, and talk out their troubles, 
with no holds barred and no one rank- 
ing anyone else into silence. The raw- 
est recruit may tell just what, in his 
unseasoned opinion, ails the depart- 
ment. If other recruits disagree ... 
which they usually do... they join 
the argument. 


‘ 
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College Cop 


By KARL DETZER 


An interesting story about a city where life 
and property are safer than generally and 


where policing is a profession. 


Me 
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In the front row, saying only an oc- 
casional word, sits the chief of police 
himself. Orlando Winfield Wilson is his 
name, and he’s the man who in ten 
years has built this model department. 

He doesn’t look like a chief in the 
movies, and probably less like the chief 
in your home town. A tall, lean, sober 
man with a mop of brown hair, little 
worry-lines across his forehead, quiet 
gray eyes, a quiet voice and an oc- 
casional quiet chuckle, he might be 
headmaster of a boys’ school, or law 
professor at a state college. 

His point of view, like his appear- 
ance, is academic. That’s why his cops 
go to college, why philosophy and psy- 
chology are as important to the Wichita 
police as jujitsu and marksmanship. 
That’s why, too, the eighty-odd young- 
sters at this “‘crab session’’ remind you 
of a class of West Point cadets. 

As you arrive, they are discussing 
police ethics. Not how far they can go 
and still get by. Not loopholes in the 
laws of evidence. But just what is the 
fair and honorable way to handle the 
case in point. 

The Wichita police find that decency, 
like courtesy, pays big dividends. That’s 
Chief Wilson’s Theory Number One. 
Number Two is this: policing is a pro- 
fession, like law or medicine. It re- 
quires trained, educated men. When 
all cities learn this, Wilson believes, 
crime waves will leave the front page. 

You meet police courtesy the day you 
move to Wichita. The morning you ar- 
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rive as a stranger, a policeman knocks 
at your door, and greets you with a 
snappy salute and a welcoming smile. 
He’s usually an enthusiastic young man 
with a high I-Q, a university degree, a 
marksman’s medal, and an air of know- 
ing his business. 

“T’m the man on the beat,” he ex- 
plains cordially. “I’m here to serve 
you.” He offers you such information 
as newcomers need, about schools and 
churches and hospitals, how to report 
a fire, traffic and sanitary regulations, 
then adds: “For your own protection, 
will you fill out this card.” 

You do, gladly. For on it the Wichita 
police lists your goods against theft, as 
an insurance agent does against fire. 
Whatever you own, typewriter, bicycle, 
car, washing machine, vacuum cleaner 
or watch, the police file its description 
and serial number. 

If any of these things are stolen, 
they start hunting at once, not blindly, 
hit-or-miss, as too many departments 
do. They search scientifically, using 
chemistry, photography, physics, plas- 
ter casts, ultra-viclet rays, and records, 
records, records . . . which in Chief 
Wilson’s mind, are more important 
than nightsticks and guns. 

Wichita was a cow town at the turn 
of the century. Today it boasts 120,000 
people, grain elevators and factories, 
92 per cent native-born white popula- 
tion, diversified industries, and the tall- 
est building in Kansas. Like all cities, 

(Turn to page 754) 





Farm and Industry 


By W. J. CAMERON 
Ford Motor Company 


The interdependence of agri- 
culture and manufacturing is 
carefully explained in this ex- 
cerpt prepared from a timely 
paper which featured a session 
of the Institute of Public Affairs 
of the University of Virginia. 


GRICULTURE, which we think 
is very old, is seen to be rather 
new when measured by the age 

of the human race, and industry, as 
represented by the factory, is younger 
than this American Republic. Strange- 
ly enough, both depended for their 
development on_ the element. 
Little or nothing worthy the name of 
agriculture existed until the discovery 
of metals, and the Industria! Era was 
born when metals were manipulated 
into machines. 

Indeed, “farming,” as we know it, 
as a business and a way of living, was 
not established in modern times until 
our much derided capitalism succeeded 
the system known as feudalism. Under 
feudalism the ordinary man was not 
permitted to have and to hold—to earn, 
and own and use and dispose of what 
was earned; that was a general social 
right conferred under capitalism, and 
included the right to own land. And 
though, for centuries afterward farm- 
ing trailed along with it some practices 
inherited from feudalism, these were 
abandoned one by one as knowledge 
slowly increased. 

The story of Industry is somewhat 
similar. We may very roughly date 
the coming of the factory at about the 
time free farming appeared in our his- 
torical line. Both are quite young 
things in the world. Industry and 
manufacturing existed, of course, be- 
fore the factory era, but mostly in the 
homes of the people. It was the period 
of the “home crafts” which uninformed 
persons think so romantic. We know 
what the “home craft’? system was by 
what the factory inherited from it. 
Child labor, starvation wages, un- 
speakable working conditions were its 
common accompaniments. The factory 
invented none of them, it inherited 
them all, but in the factory they be- 
came visible, and one of the first ex- 
plosions of the Industrial Era was the 
long fight of the enlightened mill-own- 
ers of England to curb child labor and 
other evils and bring in the 10-hour 
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day. It required many years to open 
the eyes of a morally inert society 
to the need of this reform; Parlia- 
ment opposed it because Parliament 
thought reform would injure divi- 
dends; the Church opposed it because 
it thought that if the people had more 
leisure they would fall into sin; the 
Universities opposed it, for the same 
reason a stamp tax was put upon paper 
in the American Colonies—ieisure 
might permit the people to imbibe 
seditious ideas; and the working peo- 
ple themselves opposed it because they 
feared that fewer hours of work would 
mean a scantier livelihood. But after 
more than a quarter century of strug- 
gle the enlightened mill owners of 
England, having established these re- 
forms in their own factories, forced 
them by legislation upon the backward 
manufacturers. This is not quite what 
we are accustomed to hear, but it hap- 
pens to be the history, the documents 
of which are accessible; it is pertinent 
now because it represents the normal 
pattern of social advance thus far in 
the Industrial Era. Remnants of evil 
remain, human nature being what it is, 
but it is not in the direction of the 
evils we are moving. Industry has 
inner compulsions which always pre- 
cede the reformer and the legislator. 
Following its own compulsion industry 
first establishes the improvements to 
which the reformer would reform us 
and which the legislature embodies in 
law, and where enlightened manage- 
ment does not precede, the reform 
invariably withers and the legislation 
bogs down. 
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So, here are the two employments 
with which this paper is concerned— 
the farm and the factory; industry and 
agriculture in their relations. The ma- 
terials of industry in every age have 
come from the earth. The forest for 
wood, the mine for metal, the herd 
for leather and the flock for wool. 
Building, forging, tanning and weav- 
ing. Farming, as such, was related to 
the world of manufacture mostly as 
the purveyor of food and clothing, 
but these did not becom? industries 
until the Industrial Era dawned, and 
are not industries in the ordinary use 
of that term today. We use the term 
“industry” in a rather limited sense 
today to indicate the heavier indus- 
tries—the heavier manufactures. It 
occasions surprise to many who look 
into this question for the first time to 
learn that industry is not the big 
thing we are led to think it is by the 
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amount of political attention it re- 
ceives. Our topmost employment in 
the United States has included about 
50,000,000 persons, of whom never 
more than 10,000,000 were employed 
in the heavier industries. Industry of 
this character is not engaged in pro- 
viding the people’s living, but mostly 
in providing the things that the people 
use to get their living. It makes 
presses for the printer, plows for the 
farmer, ovens for the baker, sewing 
machines for the tailor, saws and ham- 
mers for the builder, engines for the 
railroad, motor cars for transporta- 
tion. That is to say, it does not furn- 
ish the people their living but the tools 
by which they make their living. It is 
the other 40,000,000 who deal more 
directly in providing the things on 
which we actually live—our food, 
clothing, shelter and services, using in 
the provision of these the wide variety 
of tools that industry supplies. 
Heretofore, industry in this sense 
has merely provided the farmer with 
a market for his foodstuffs. But of 
recent years—and by most of us its 
recency is all but forgotten—the tre- 
mendous increase in the variety and 
bulk of the industrial output has called 
for more and more of the raw ma- 
terials produced by the farm. More 
of everything was needed—more wool 
for upholstery, more cotton for fabrics, 
more animals for leather and brushes, 
more corn for alcohol solvents, more 























anti-freeze and other pre- 
When you consider that a 
million motor cars use the wool of 
800,000 sheep and the products of 
30,000 cattle, 20,000 hogs and 100,000 
goats; when you consider that a mil- 
lion motor cars require the product of 
433,000 acres of cotton, and more 
than 11,000 acres of corn, and more 
than 17,000 acres of flax, about 12,500 
acres of sugar cane, and 50,000 acres 
of timber for lumber and turpentine 
and rubber and tung oil and cork, and 
that this is only a report upon one in- 
dustry, and that one company alone 
in that industry has made 25,000,000 
motor cars, it is clear what an exten- 
sive market in the ordinary’ sense 
American industry in its totality has 
offered the farmer for his products. 
The link between agriculture and in- 
dustry is not a future ideal, it is al- 
ready an established fact. 

It is interesting in this connection 
to remember that the American farm 
once supplied all the fuel for Ameri- 
can transportation—wood for steam- 
ships and locomotives, hay and oats for 
draft animals. The coal industry cut 
into the wood market;—that was not 
complained of, the forests were disap- 
pearing anyway. Motor cars greatly 
lessened the hay and oats market— 
that was regarded as a calamity. No 
one now would think of comparing 
the business that motors took away 
from the farm with the business the 
motor industry has created for the 
farm, a business whose proportions 
have steadily increased. 

However, that is the least part of 
the tale. An entirely new relation is 
now being opened up between factory 
and farm by the advance of industrial 
chemistry. What I have just described 
were simply new uses for old sub- 
stances. We are now within the era 
that is creating entirely new materials 
out of old substances. Not only do 
old uses continue to increase, but new 
uses are being found. You are fa- 
miliar with the names celluloid, bake- 
lite, rayon, celotex, cellophane. All of 
these familiar materials, except one, 
are vegetable products—produced from 
cellulose, the fiber which is the chief 
component of plant life. Doubtless 
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you have heard also of the develop- 
ment of plastics in industry, by which 
parts formerly made of wood and metal 
are now made of plant and chemical 
materials. The materials that make 
this possible come from the farm, the 
plastics represent only one part of 
the field of this progress. Cotton be- 
comes an increasingly valuable crop 
because the former waste of cotton has 
found a host of new industrial uses. 
Scientific research is bending its best 
endeavors to produce a low cost motor 
fuel from vegetable products; rubber 
substitutes are being produced from 
cottonseed oil; the demand for dairy 
milk in making casein is on the rise; 
the lowly alfalfa may yet challenge 
the soy bean in protein production, 
and there is no doubt that tung oil is 
now on its way to become a profitable 
crop for the southern farmer. 

This is to speak merely of new ma- 
terials already in use. It must be un- 
derstood that chemical research can 
do and has done many more things than 
these we mention, but not as yet at a 
cost that meets the market. 

What all this means to employment 
in industry requires no comment. It 
is enough to say that with the coming 
of machinery in reducing costs and in- 
creasing the values rendered the cus- 
tomer, the proportion of jobs to the 
population in this country has increased 
more rapidly than the population, and 
wages more rapidly still. In proportion 
to the number employable, more per- 
sons are employed since the new meth- 
ods and processes have come in, than 
before; there are more jobs where 
these methods and processes are used 
than where they are not. Our mechani- 
cal and technical advance came upon 
us too suddenly; it caught a whole 
generation unaware, a_ generation 
trained to expect it would always con- 
tinue to do what it was doing in the 
same old way, and the result of our 
sudden technical advance was much 
tragic dislocation. It led to a fanatic 
condemnation of the machine, to talk 
of taxing it oyt of existence or for- 
bidding further invention; it led to 
demands for a moratorium on prog- 
ress; it led to the drenching of whole 
nations with a reactionary political 
philosophy and the revival of every 
exploded economic fallacy of the past 
2,000 years—all in the name of hu- 
manitarianism. But out of it all one 
clear and simple fact has emerged, 
namely, our generation was caught 
napping and no succeeding American 
generation will be caught in the same 
way. Young and old are now geared 
to the tempo of progress; workers of 
all grades move forward with the grow- 
ing refinement of the work. We expect 
change, we expect improvement; so- 
called technological unemployment 
which was mostly unadaptability was 
a temporary phenomenon. It is un- 
pleasant thus to deprive the crusader 
of his crusade, but whoever attempts 
to erect a temporary lag into a perma- 
nent incapacity in this country, is 
doomed to disillusionment. 

(Turn to page 756) 
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Club Lunc 


Here's a humorous treatment of 
a serious subject but the author 
pays tribute while he exacts a bit 
of fun from some of the programs 
and arrangements of service clubs. 


47§F I should die at noon on a Tues- 
day, Frank would telephone for 
an undertaker and at twelve-fif- 

teen he would be walking into the 

parlors of the Second Presbyterian 

Church to attend the weekly service 

club luncheon. The only member miss- 

ing would probably be one of the five 
undertakers who belong.” 

So said my wife. I think she exag- 
gerated. I think it would be 12:30 
before I could get there. Our favorite 
undertaker is a little slow. Besides, 
we have only four undertaker mem- 
bers, not five, and two of them are 
classified as morticians. Our club is a 
Kiwanis club, taking two members in 
each classification—to bring competi- 
tors together. 

Whatever of truth there might be 
in that accusation would be just as 
true were I a member of any other of 
a seore of different breeds of service 
clubs, 

| happen to be one of that large body 
of American business and professional 
men not in a position, for one reason 
or another, to devote the shining hours 
to the companionship and sport of ten- 
nis courts, golf links and country club 
verandas or the dour hours to the joys 
of the cocktail lounge. As another 
bucolic scrivener named Plutarch once 
said, so might I say: “I live in a small 
town and I continue to live there lest 
it become smaller.” My fellow towns- 
men might suggest that, even were I 
to depart, the town would not shrink 
noticeably in size or importance, and 
I would be the last to dispute the as- 
sertion. But I am not likely to leave 
while we have a good service club. 

I think it was Si Oles who put my 
home town of Delhi, New York, on the 
service club map. Si was invited, when 
in another town, to attend a club 
luncheon with an acquaintance. Si likes 
fun and companionship and the doings 
at that meeting made him wish we had 
something of the sort at home. He 
started the movement. We took to it 
as a picnicker takes to a roadside water- 
fall. Almost in no time we had a club 
of our own and were mixing “Smiles,” 
“Last Night On the Back Porch” and 
“Around Her Neck She Wears a Yellow 
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Ribbon” with our meals. That was in 
the early twenties. 

If many of the members had reached 
middle age and not a few had gone 
further, that, we thought, was no rea- 
son for not having fun—and luncheon 
club members do have fun. We cease 
to think of our dignity when we get 
to the meeting, and we sing in turn 
and out of turn. We kid one another. 
We listen to a program that keeps us 
laughing or that keeps us beating time 
with our toes to lively music, or that 
may make us cudgel our brains to keep 
pace with a speaker who is a specialist 
in some field. 

Sometimes there are surprises. The 
members of the Marietta, Ohio, club 
followed their secretary, Floyd Pfaff, 
into the dining-room on one meeting 
day, to find to their utter surprise 
that their wives were there ahead of 
them and waiting for them. And the 
women ran the meeting and had, as 
speaker, the wife of a former governor 
of the state. Such surprises are good 
fun for everybody, save the occasional 
bachelor or grouchy husband. 

On one occasion two members of an 
Oneonta, New York, club, sitting across 
the table from one another, began in 
the middle of the meal to argue over 
political matters. Their voices rose 
higher and higher until they were al- 
most shouting. Everyone else stopped 
eating and looked. The president arose 
anxiously. One of the arguers jumped 
to his feet, snatched off his coat and 


exclaimed, “I don’t have to take that 
from any man!” The other men at 
the table turned pale at first and then 
tried to grab the two heated actors— 
and the pair burst into laughter and 
the hoax was discovered. 

The so-called intelligentsia think it 
foolish for middle-aged and elderly 
men to leave their tables at a luncheon 
to line up and cheer while three or 
four of their number run a race on 
kiddie cars. It was fun for us. 

It may be as a magazine writer 
said back in 1927, “PEP WITHOUT 
PURPOSE IS PIFFLE,” all in capital 
letters, just like that. He made derisive 
comment upon luncheon clubs where 
the members do not restrict themselves 
to serious, purposeful activities, but 
sometimes throw off dignity and re- 
sponsibility in order to have fun to- 
gether. If he were playing cards, would 
he, I wonder, insist upon “authors,” 
rather than poker or pinochle? 

But if somewhere near to half a 
million American business and profes- 
sional men like to meet and eat regu- 
larly at such noon or night meetings 
and have fun, we may not be as foolish 
as the critics say. And when the ac- 
complishments of the country’s service 
clubs are totaled for any year, the 
results will compare favorably with 
those of some of the government’s 
alphabetical autocracies. 

We took into our club a newcomer 


(Turn to page 751) 





“We sing in turn and out of turn.” 
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My Personal Page 


AND ONE EGG 


comforts. Tight shoes annoy hurty feet. Stiff collars 
chafe double-chinned necks. Poorly cooked food fails 
Lumpy mattresses yield not to 


Tex older a man gets, the more he likes his creature 


to stir jaded appetites. 
stiffened joints. 

For these and other reasons, I dote on good hotels. When- 
ever I am away from home, I go to the Kiwanis hotel of the 
town Iam in. This does not mean that I am loyal to that 
hotel because the proprietor is a Kiwanian. There is no 
rule, written or implied, that I must deal with Kiwanians. 
But I have found that the Kiwanis hotel in every town is a 
fine hotel and stands for better service. (See advertise- 
ments on pages 752 and 753 of this issue!) 

When at luncheon or dinner, I am likely to wander 
around over the menu in search of some culinary novelty, 
but my breakfast is as standard as the number of aces in 
a pack of cards. I give my order without opening the menu, 
which gives me a better opportunity to admire the waitress 
in the coffee shop. 

I order grapefruit juice, one three-minute egg, two strips 
of crisp bacon, buttered toast and coffee. I know the order 
as well as I know the days of the week, or the motto of 
Kiwanis. 

All of which is leading up to an incident which happened 
recently in a Kiwanis hotel coffee shop. I sat down beside 
a fat man who was eating his breakfast, and gave my order. 
He paused for a full minute with a piece of toast half way 
between the plate and his mouth, and then said feelingly, 
“Well, I’ll be durned!” 

I looked enquiringly at him to find why he was going 
to be durned, and he followed through with “I hope you 
will excuse me, sir, but I heard you order bacon and one 
egg. It suddenly flashed over me that for twenty years I 
have eaten two eggs every morning, and I never have 
wanted but one. I was just wondering why I had always 
ordered and always eaten two eggs. Maybe I had the idea 
that eggs came in pairs, like shoes. But from now on, I’m 
going to order one egg!” 

The top pocket of his coat had so many pencils and 
pens clipped into it that it looked like a portable organ. 
He took out one of these pencils and figured a moment on 
the back of the menu. Finally he announced: ‘‘Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days and twenty years make seven 
thousand and three hundred eggs I have eaten that I didn’t 
want!” 

We laughed together. He paid his check and went out 
of my life forever, but when he had gone, I realized that 
I never eat but one strip of bacon! The other strip I leave 
on my plate when away from home. At home I always get 
into trouble with my wife because I surreptitiously slip 
broken pieces of that other strip down by my side to either 
Tally, the cocker, or Suzy Q., the Persian kitten, and she 
always catches me at it and gives me the dickens. I am not 
supposed to feed the domestic animals in the dining room. 

On the train coming home, I got to thinking that I would 
get there just in time for the regular Tuesday night Chinese 
checkers game which we have played with two other couples 
for months. I began wondering if that was not another 
second egg. Had I been doing it from force of habit, or 
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By ROE FULKERSON 


because I really enjoyed it? 
two couples felt about it. 

This chain of thought took me to the Saturday night 
dancing which is an established institution in our town. 
We go some place and dance until the orchestra stops play- 
ing at two in the yawning, and then we go to a restaurant 
and eat chop suey for another hour and have a hard time 
getting to church or making our golf date on time Sunday 
morning. 

_Ho, hum! It’s like the old Army song. Monday, maid’s 
night out; Tuesday, Chinese checkers; Wednesday, bridge; 
Thursday, poker; Friday, football; Saturday, dancing; Sun- 
day, Charlie McCarthy. Is everybody happy? Well, maybe 
so. 

Round and round we go in this circle like a mule walking 
around a sugar cane mill, like a dog on the treadmill of a 
churn, like a six-day bicycle rider on a track! 

There isn’t a bit more sense to it than there was to those 
seven thousand three hundred eggs that fat man had eaten 
from force of habit. Nine out of ten things we do are done 
from force of habit—done because they are part of a rou- 
tine we have drifted into. 

Most of us shuffle along through life like a row of ele- 
phants in a circus parade, each with his snout holding tight 
to the tail of the elephant in front of him. We go the 
places we are expected to go and we do the things we are 
expected to do without ever giving a thought to what we 
would really like to do. 

We are all creatures of habit, and habits are cobwebs 
which grow into cables by repetition. Half the things I 
wear, I wear because other men wear them; half the things 
I do, I do because the rest of my gang do them. Most of 
the things I think, I think because other people think the 
same thing! AmIamanoramIamouse? Right the first 
time! 

There is just one reason why I don’t stage a one-man 
revolution. There is just one reason why I don’t break 
loose and do the foolish things I want to do instead of the 
solemn things I am expected to. There is just one reason 
why I don’t rear back on my heels and say “No! I’m not 
going tonight. I don’t think it would be any fun!” 

The reason I am trudging sadly on through life, doing the 
same things over and over again without daring to wonder 
whether I want to or not, is that I am a married man and 
want to stay that way. If I dared rebel against the Mon- 
day, washday; Tuesday, string beans; Wednesday, soup— 
routine of my life, my wife would inform me, gently but 
firmly, that Emily Post or Dorothy Dix or some other au- 
thority says that gentle folks do not act that way. 

But just as it is fun to dream about being a barefoot boy 
again, sitting on the creek bank fishing for perch with a 
cane pole, so also is it fun to step off a few paces and look 
at ourselves as we are, and think how much fun it would 
be to be as we would like to be! 

So what? 

The fat man saves an egg a day andI a strip of bacon, 
which must be joyous news to the hens and the pigs, but 


I wondered how the other 





you will find me playing Chinese checkers Tuesday night. 
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Above: Rebuilt edition of Kiwanis Camp resplendent in its snowy setting. 

Below: It was mighty discouraging to have eight feet of snow and three 

days of rain cause this to happen to the camp building just as it was well on 

its way to completion. Right: But with that ‘“‘never say die’’ spirit Monta- 

villa-Portland Kiwanians started digging and soon Kiwanis Camp was all 
rebuilt 


») 


HE Montavilla-Portland, Oregon, club back in 1933 de- 

cided that they wanted an objective which would compel 

the interest of every man in the club. It should be 
explained that the Montavilla-Portland club is not a large 
club, running about 30 members. If anything, just a bit 
under that figure. They wanted an objective that would be 
continuing and that would not overwhelm them with heavy 
financial obligations. They decided on a boys’ camp and 
were able to get a site of fourteen acres from the govern- 
ment and because the government had confidence in the club 
and its membership and because Kiwanis had a great repu- 
tation for doing things for under-privileged children, the 
site was obtained without cost. 

A fine big headquarters was built and the State Emergency 
Relief Association made available fifty men. It was regarded 
as a real tribute to Kiwanis that the Federal Government 
and the State of Oregon recognized so thoroughly the type 
of work that the club was about to undertake. It was put 
up to the men of the club to get materials and every single 
member did his part. There were weekly reports made and 
actual progress could be seen. It was noted that corpora- 
tions and organizations were very willing to contribute when 
they realized what a fine piece of work was developing. 
Everything was gotten under way in 1934 and finished by 
January of 1937. The club had a magnificent building fin- 
ished and $600.00 in the bank, which money was to be used 
for sending boys to camp for the first year. “Kiwanis 
Camp” was all ready to function. 

Weather bureau records show that a lot of things hap- 
pened in January, 1937, in the general neighborhood of 
Portland. In particular at “Kiwanis Camp,” of which the 
Montavilla-Portland club was so proud, eight feet of snow 
fell, then came three days of rain and “Kiwanis Camp” was 
just about as useful as if it had never been built. It was a 
very fine opportunity to get discouraged and give up the 
whole thing. However, the same spirit which prompted the 
building of the camp and the use of some of the funds that 
were in the bank together with a number of WPA workers 
made it possible to dig the camp out of the wreckage and 
now everything is in fine shape. (Turn to page 762) 
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. 


Third above: The camp boys take a hand at chopping wood. Second above: 

A group of the boys who enjoyed the camp last summer pose for a picture 

at the entrance to the camp. Below: It’s all in a day’s work getting ‘‘spuds’’ 
ready for dinner. 
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THE CLUB PRESIDENT’S JOB 


OME two thousand club presidents have been elected 

to guide the destinies of the Kiwanis Clubs of 

Canada and the United States during 1939. Theirs 
is an inspiring opportunity as well as a challenging re- 
sponsibility. 

It is obvious that the success of a club in functioning 
and also in achieving service and leadership is in the 
hands of its president as its chief executive. , As goes the 
president so goes the club to a large extent. 

But the president alone cannot insure club success. He 
must have the codperation of his fellow officers, directors 
and committees and also the club members. But a presi- 
dent, who thinks primarily of the honor and not the duties, 
or who refuses to care faithfully for his responsibilities 
seriously handicaps the most earnest and efficient labors 
of other officers, directors and committees. The leader- 
ship of a club is a codperative task, and the ability and 
the devotion of the president are essential for the best 
teamwork. 

A president in his work must play a four-fold role. He 
must first be a learner. No matter what the length of 
his Kiwanis membership or what his experience in other 
offices, he should earnestly use every possible means to 
prepare himself for his important responsibilities. He 
will receive promptly from International Headquarters a 
copy of the Manual for Club Officers which deserves a 
careful reading regardless of his experience. He should 
also attend the training school for club presidents in his 
division where he will surely learn something no matter 
how much Kiwanis knowledge he has. The president is 
not to be a learner only during the few weeks prior to 
taking office. He should continue to be a learner through- 
out the year of his administration, seeking in every pos- 
sible way to learn how he can be more effective in his 
responsible position. 

The president must also be a teacher. Following his 
training in the school for club presidents he should re- 
turn to his club and conduct a club school for the train- 
ing of the other officers, directors and committee chair- 
men of his club. Some presidents who are faithful and 
efficient in other duties fail in this phase of their work. 
Any executive position, even in business and industry, 
carries with it a certain teaching responsibility. There- 
fore a club president must fulfill his function as a teacher. 
Experience shows that a large part of the ineffective 
work of officers, directors and committees is due to the 
fact that club presidents fail to instruct and supervise 
these. Upon their election or appointment he bids them 
farewell and they go their own way to a large extent 
throughout the year. The president is to be a teacher 
not simply prior to or at the beginning of his adminis- 
tration but throughout his entire period of service. When- 
ever he finds officers, directors or committees not properly 
functioning, he should seek to educate them in regard to 
their responsibilities. 

The president in the third place must be an executive. 
He is in charge of all phases of club functioning and 
activities. Obviously, he is not to do the work of the 
other officers, directors, or committees. He should, how- 
ever, have a knowledge of all their responsibilities and 
should give adequate supervision to all to see that they 
are performing their duties properly. Likewise he should 


seek to inspire them more faithfully to do their respective 
jobs. 

As an executive, it is his responsibility to lead in the 
thought and action essential to adequate administrative 
plans and it is for him then as the chief executive of the 
club to follow through in proper checking and super- 
vision to secure the desired results. Where responsibilities 
are not being properly cared for, it is for him to develop 
the ways and means for meeting the evident breakdown 
in his organization. Obviously, this executive job is not 
complete until he closes his work as president. 

It is the duty of an executive to get the job done pri- 
marily through his associates but at least to see that the 
job is done. It is no adequate excuse for a president to 
dodge responsibility for some phase of ineffective func- 
tioning in his club by stating that this condition is due 
to the failure of some fellow officer or committee chair- 
man. It is his responsibility as chief executive to watch 
the functioning of the club so closely that he knows the 
weak spots and makes adequate plans to overcome them. 

If the president is a true executive he will make plans 
for regular meetings of his board of directors. Hit-and- 
miss board meetings for a few minutes before or follow- 
ing club meetings give no opportunity for proper board 
functioning. In some of our larger clubs regular weekly 
board meetings are necessary for effective board leader- 
ship. In other clubs bi-weekly board meetings are ad- 
visable. In any club the board of directors should meet 
regularly at least once a month. It is surprising when the 
president as an executive makes proper plans for such a 
meeting how much the discussion and expressed judgment 
of his directors can contribute to the successful function- 
ing of the club. 

There is a fourth phase to the club president’s job— 
he must be not only the chairman, but a master of cere- 
monies at the meetings of his club. Some presidents act 
merely as chairmen of the club meetings with a parlia- 
mentary propriety and procedure. They fail to appreciate 
that a club president must also be a master of ceremonies. 
It is up to him to carry through his meeting so that its 
many diverse elements are effectively carried out on 
schedule and unite to produce a successful meeting. It 
is also his duty to see that a joyous fellowship and a 
spirit of enthusiasm characterize the meeting. It is for 
him to try to bring the meeting to a climax so that 
the members go away with a feeling that they have 
profited from their attendance whether they realize the 
part the president has played in securing this result or not. 

A club president should constantly realize that as im- 
mediate past president his work continues a second year 
as adviser to the new president and as member of the 
board of directors. In his preparation and in his care of 
his duties as president he should remember that he has 
another year of service for which his training and ex- 
perience can prove of great value. 

Presidents for 1939—do a real job. Do your best as 
learners, teachers, executives and masters of ceremonies. 
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IV. Jackson, Kentucky, Winner in White Division 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Kiwanis Club of Jackson, Ken- 
T toss is one of the smallest clubs 

in the Kentucky-Tennessee District. 
It is located in the mountains of East- 
ern Kentucky. Jackson is a town of 
a little over 2,000 population and is in 
Breathitt County, the third largest 
county in Kentucky with a population 
of about 21,000. The county depends 
principally on farming with some coal 
mining and a few scattered saw mills. 

Secretary Parker had this to say 
about our club before the International 
Council: 

“Last summer I visited Breathitt 
County, Kentucky, which I had long 
desired to do because of the unusual, 
effective service of the Jackson, Ken- 
tucky, club in the betterment of that 
county once known as ‘Bloody Breath- 
itt.” It still has great need for educa- 


tion, social betterment, etc. 





Kearney B. Daniel, who was president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Jackson, Kentucky, for the 
year 1937, 


“I gained a great inspiration from 
fellowship with those Jackson Kiwan- 
ians who are so thoroughly united in 
rendering service not only to Jackson 
but to Breathitt County.” 

While we do not think of our work 
as particularly outstanding we have 
tried to serve our community. This 
work has been done by the entire mem- 
bership—it is not individual work. 
Every member has given freely of his 
time and efforts without hope of any 
glory for himself but only for the bet- 
terment of the community and the hon- 
or of Kiwanis as a whole. In doing this 
the membership has been drawn closely 
together and we know now what it 
means to enjoy real Kiwanis fellow- 
ship. 


SECTION 
1. ATTENDANCE 
The club held 52 meetings in 1937. 
While our attendance is not as good as 
it might have been, the efforts put 
forth to increase attendance have made 
the membership attendance-conscious. 
One-third of our membership have per- 
fect attendance records for the year. 
Our club is isolated from other Ki- 
wanis clubs by lack of roads or dis- 
tance, the nearest club that is acces- 
sible the year round being 80 miles 
away. This makes it difficult for the 
members to make up meetings. 
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Jan. 20 17 85.0% 
Feb. 21.5 18.5 86.0% 
March 24 23 95.8% 
April 24 22.6 94.1% 
May 24.25 23.75 97.9: 
June 23 18.5 80.4% 
July 23 18.2 80.5° 
Aug. 25.25 21 83.1% 
Sept. 25 yy Sy? 88.8 % 
Oct. 22.25 19.25 91.7% 
Nov. 22 19.5 88.6% 
Dee. 21.5 17 719.4% 

22.98 20.04 87.6% 
2. PROGRAMS 


The Program Committee did their 
work well in providing programs for 
the year. They planned their programs 
for a six months’ period, assigning a 
member to have charge of each pro- 
gram. When the program was worked 
out copies were given to each member. 
In making up the programs they were 


so planned that each committee had 
charge of at least two programs and 
every member had charge of one or 
more. The suggestions of International 
were followed as far as practical. All 
anniversaries and special days were ob- 
served. The programs were varied and 
all were interesting. 

Speaker: L. R. McCormack. 
“Relief Problems in Breathitt 
County.” Jan. 14—Speaker: Frede 
Brodtkorb. Subject: “Review of Ac- 
complishments of 1936.” Jan. 21— 
Speaker: A. W. Brown. Subject: 
“Kiwanis Anniversary Program.” Jaz. 
28—Speaker: Paul D. Binford. Sub- 
ject: “The WPA Recreation Program.” 

Feb. 4—All members present; Tall 
Story Night. Feb. 11—Speakers: John 
S. Gardner and H. June Jett. Subject: 
“The Home Garden,” and Memorial for 
O. H. Pollard, first President of Jack- 
son Club. Feb. 18—Three essays read 
by contest winners; “Honesty in Busi- 
ness.” Feb, 25—True and false con- 
test on George Washington. 

March 4—Speaker: James Rosen- 
berg. Subject: “Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” March 11—Musical program; 
Breathitt County High Glee Club. 
March 18—Speaker: J. O. VanMeter. 
Subject: “Florida.” March 25-—Boy 
Scout Program; First Aid Demonstra- 
tions. 

April 1—Speaker: L. R. McCormack. 
Subject: “The Public Health Program 
in Breathitt County.” April 8—Speak- 
er: Frede Brodtkorb. Subject: “Kiwan- 
is Education.” April 15—Speaker: Ken- 
neth St. Clair. Subject: “The Su- 
preme Court.” April 22—Speaker: H. 
M. Seaman. Subject: “Vocational 


Jan. 7 
Subject: 

















Guidance.” April 29—Speaker: Peter 
H. Plume. Subject: “Playing the 
Game.” 





At Christmas-time well-filled bags of provisions were given to the needy families of Jackson and 
vicinity by the Kiwanis Club. 
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May 6—The club attended in a body 
the graduation exercises of Highland 
Institution, a mission school. We were 
the guests of the institution for dinner. 
May i1—Salyersville Charter Night. 
May 20—Speaker: Edwin Sheir. Sub- 
ject: “The Federal Arts Project.” 
May 27—Speaker: Frank K. Sewell. 
Subject: “Organization of Diamond 
Ball League.” Followed by general dis- 
cussion. 

June 3—Club members present: How 
this club could best use $5,000.00. June 
10—Musical Program. Piano selections 
by Tunis Romein. June 17—Speaker: 
Duff Arnett. Subject: “A College 
Education.” June 24—Annual Club 
Pienic. 

July 1—Speaker: P. F. Adams. Sub- 
ject: “The Church.” July 8—Speak- 
er: Fred. C. W. Parker. Inter-Club 
Meetings—Ladies’ Night. July 15— 
Speaker: Mary Louise Scott. Subject: 
“The 4-H Clubs.” July 22—Speaker: 
Frank K. Sewell. Subject: “National 
Defense.” July 29—Speaker: Arthur 
Gambill. Subject: “The WPA Pro- 
gram.” 

Aug. 5—Speaker: J. A. Chambers. 
Subject: “Kiwanis and the Church.” 
Aug. 12—Club members entertained at 
4-H Club Camp. Aug. 19—Speakers: 
Galen J. White, Frede Brodtkorb, Mrs. 
Frank K. Sewell, John R. Clarke, Jr. 
Subject: “My Club,” “New Members,” 
“Jackson Schools,” “Jackson Churches.” 
Fourteenth Birthday of Jackson Club. 
Aug. 26—Questions and answers about 





























the history of Kentucky with a prize for 
member answering greatest number 
correctly. 

Sept. 2—Speaker: R. M. VanHorne. 
Subject: “The Inequality of Opportu- 
nity of the Youth of Today.” Sept. 9— 
Speaker: Allen W. Bratton. Subject: 
“The Cumberland National Forest.” 
Sept. 16—Speaker: Tunis Romein. 
Subject: “The Value of Physical Edu- 
cation.” Sept. 23—Speaker Carl Jones. 
Subject: “The Utopia Club of Ken- 
tucky.” University of Kentucky Band. 
Sept. 30—Speakers: K. B. Daniel, J. 
M. Bemiss, J. C. Feltner, and W. E. 
Blake. Subject: “The high school 
teacher who made the greatest impres- 
sion on me.” Our guests were the teach- 
ers from the Jackson and Breathitt 
County High Schools. 





“Experiences on a tour with 
a group from the Pine Mountain Settle- 
Oct. 14—Speaker: 
“The Kentucky 
Oct. 21—Speaker: David Zeis- 
“Fire Prevention.” 
28—Father and Daughter Night. Music 
by Jackson High Glee Club. 


Nov. 4—Speaker: 


ment School.” 


Breathitt High.” 
John Montgomery. 
tice Day Program.” 
J. Foley Snyder, Secretary of Haz- 


11—Speaker: 
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ard Rotary Club told of his trip to the 
Rotary International Convention at 
Nice, France. Nov. 25—Speaker: Mrs. 
Marie R. Turner. Subject: “The 
Work Program of the Breathitt County 
Planning Council.” 

Dec. 2—Speaker: Carey R. Blaine. 
Subject: “Highland Institution.” Dec. 
9—Speaker: Frederick W. Olert. Sub- 








ject: “Personal Observations of Con- 

ditions in Europe.” Dee. 16—Speak- 

ers: A. W. Brown and Frede Brodt- 

korb. Subject: Both spoke on “Ki- 

wanis Fellowship Night.” Dec. 23- 
(Turn to page 749) 

































The Scout troop sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
in action, 


Getting ready for the parade. One of the many 

activities of the School Fair that is sponsored an- 

nually by the Kiwanis Club for the school chil- 
dren of Breathitt County. 


Further activities of the Kiwanis-sponsored Scout 
troop. 
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PORTRAIT 


E IS thirty-six years old. He is mar- 

ried. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren. He is not feeble-minded or psy- 
chopathic. He comes of a good family. 
He is not the lowest or the highest paid 
employe of his organization. He makes 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars a SES 











month. He has a high school educa- 





tion. He lives comfortably. He has 

a medium priced automobile not entirely paid for. He has 
two weeks vacation every summer. He is a good mixer. 
He participates in social and community affairs. He enjoys 
a good time. He takes an occasional drink. He is com- 
petent and smart. He has held his job for five years. His 
employer has confidence in him. 

Does that describe any one you know? 

He embezzles two hundred million dollars every year from 
his employers in the United States. He is not unknown in 
Canada, eithe: 

One of the big bonding companies made the composite 
picture of him which is given in the first paragraph of this 
editorial. 

Business men on this continent carry life, fire, wind 
storm and automobile insurance of various sorts, but all too 
many of them depend on what they fatuously believe to be 
their unfailing judgment in human nature, and pay the 
consequences. The composite picture above was made from 
one thousand and one typical embezzlers, and the description 
is totally lacking in any of the outside indications of crim- 
inality 

No honest man objects to being bonded. No matter how 
much we trust a man, common business prudence suggests 
a bond for any employe who has the opportunity to em- 


wees 


The entire Vew England District is expecting you to 
come to the International Convention in Boston next 


June. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


T IS the night of the thirtieth of the 

month. All over town there are hen 
parties. Chinese checker games are 
neglected. There are no bowlers at the 
alley, and no poker players at the club. 
Bridge games languish and movie audi- 
ences are feminine. 

Every business and professional man 
is busy until the small hours of the 
morning making out bills. He is hoping against experience 
that for once the people who owe him will pay up, so that 
he can trade in the old car and get that shiny new one he 
so admires. 

Tomorrow the postman’s bag will be loaded with those 
bay window envelopes which always bring us the bad news 
of what we owe. When Dr. Phil Cavity, the dentist, gets 
to his office, he will find a bill from Mr. Gas O. Line for an 


bezzle 
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even hundred dollars’ worth of tires and gas used during 
the month. 

That same mail will bring Mr. Gas O. Line a bill for 
a hundred dollars from Mr. Tom Ato, the grocer, for the 
meats and groceries his large family consumed during the 
month, 

The same postman will bring Mr. Tom Ato, the grocer, 
a bill for a hundred dollars from Dr. Phil Cavity for 
dental work done on his family during the month. 

That’s a simple problem in economics, isn’t it? Dr. Phil 
Cavity makes out his check for a hundred dollars and sends 
it to Mr. Gas O. Line, who endorses it and sends it along 
to Mr. Tom Ato. Tom in turn can indorse it and send it 
back to Dr. Phil. Dr. Phil has his check back and all three 
bills are paid without the expenditure of a dollar, or the 
check even going to the bank. 

But alas and alack, it doesn’t work out that way! When 
Gas O. Line gets Dr. Phil’s check, he owes Akron for tires 
and Tulsa for gasoline, and he must send at least fifty dol- 
lars of that money to them. That money goes out of town. 
Thus he has only fifty dollars to pay on his grocery bill, 
and Tom Ato gets his check for that sum. It might seem 
that Tom Ato could pay at least half of his dental bill, but 
that can’t happen, either. Tom has to send some of that 
fifty dollars to Battle Creek for corn flakes, and some to 
Chicago for beef, so he has only half of it to send on his 
dental bill, and Dr. Phil gets back only twenty-five dollars. 
The other twenty-five dollars goes out of town. 

Dr. Phil can’t even keep the money he got back. He has 
to pay for artificial teeth, for instruments and gold for 
fillings. By the time he has paid these bills, the other twen- 
ty-five of that hundred has gone out of town. 

By the time that hundred dollars has changed hands three 
times, all of it has gone out of town! 

This process in less simple form is going on in every 
town in the United States and Canada. Out of each town 
is going check after check to pay for things that town does 
not produce. If the merchants and professional men of any 
one town dealt exclusively with each other, and no out-of- 
town money came in, they would not only all be broke in a 
few years, but they would be deeply in debt to each other. 

The answer to the problem is, of course, that every town 
must have some way of bringing in outside money to replace 
the constant stream of money which is going out. 

What is true of a town is equally true of a state or a 
province or a nation, but those are bigger problems and not 
germane to this discussion. 

The important thing to you is that your town is depend- 
ent on this replacement money to keep it alive. The 
wealth, welfare and happiness of the people in your town 
are absolutely dependent on this incoming money to retain 
the balance of trade. 

All of the foregoing is fundamental economics. We all 
know it perfectly well. But at times we are inclined to 
forget it in our Kiwanis work, and in the selection of our 
Kiwanis activities. 

Let us suppose that ours is a factory town. It is the 
products of these factories, shipped out, which bring back 
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the money to meet the pay rolls which enable the factory 
employes to pay our merchants and professional men for 
their services. In our town, the work of Kiwanis should be 
devoted to making that town a better town for factory 
employes. 

They should be encouraged to buy homes. Recreational 
and school facilities for their children should be of the 
best; cultural, recreational and educational facilities should 
be provided for the adults. The whole town’s attention 
should be turned toward making that a town where fac- 
tory workers are so contented that strikes and labor 
troubles are unknown. 

Is yours an agricultural community where the corn and 
cattle of the farmer are the main supply in the balance of 
trade? Then it is obvious that Kiwanis in that community 
should major on our objective toward establishing more 
friendly relations between the farmer and the city man 
who lives off him. Farmers’ markets, good roads, shipping 
facilities, freight rates and everything else looking toward 
the advantage of the farmer should be the chief concern of 
the Kiwanis club of that town. 

Do you happen. to live in a summer or winter resort 
town? Then it is these visitors who bring the outside 
money into your town, and all the facilities and activities 
of your club should be devoted to making these visitors 
happier and their stay with you more pleasant, so that they 
will come back again and again. 

The three foregoing examples are just that. They could 
be multiplied by hundreds, depending on the activities in 
which your town is engaged, and the manner in which the 
outside money is attracted to your town. 

The important thing is that your club should make a 
careful and unprejudiced survey of your town, find out 
accurately where your replacement money comes from, and 
center its work and its major objectives so that prosperity 
for your town may be maintained. 

This sounds like Chamber of Commerce work. Perhaps 
it is, directly, but every organization in every town should 
so codrdinate its work that all the organizations in that 
town work in harmony towards the same goal. 

Kiwanis has various objects and objectives. Each club 
should participate to some extent in each of these. But the 
big major objective of any club should be in line with the 
source of supply of outside money which brings the balance 
of trade to its home town and keeps the replacement money 
coming for the money which must be sent outside to buy the 
things the town does not produce. 

Dull stuff, economics, but we all face the bread and but- 
ter problem, and we all like to have a bit of jam with our 


bread and butter. 


“Main street in any town is just the business end of 
a country road.” 


ARMAMENT 


“A PAMPHLET just published by 

the Foreign Policy Association 
under the title of ‘Economic Conse- 
quences of Rearmament’ attempts to 
estimate the cost of that race to date. 
World armament expenditures, which 
even in 1932 had already reached $3,- 
800,000,000, by 1934 are estimated to 
have amounted to $5,000,000,000. From 
then on the pace was greatly quickened, the total rising to 
$8,800,000,000 in 1935, $13,000,000,000 in 1936, $15,500,000,- 
000 in 1937, and the utterly unprecedented total of $17,600,- 
000,000 for the current year. 

“Britain is diverting to armaments a smaller proportion 
of her national effort than any of the other nations except 
the United States, yet even Britain is using nearly 7 per 
cent of her total national income for materials of war. 
Italy, by no means a rich nation, is applying to arms nearly 
8% cents out of every dollar she earns, France 14% cents 
and Germany 16 cents, while Russia and Japan are devot- 
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ing to military purposes around 40 cents out of every dollar 
of their national income. 

“The effects of such outlays, if prolonged, are almost 
incalculable. The lowering of living standards, as more and 
more of each nation’s income goes into unproductive invest- 
ment, is but one consequence. Yet the deprivations that 
such a scale of expenditures entails are themselves the very 
reverse of a force for peace.” Thus the New York Times. 

The entire economic structure of these nations must in- 
evitably be thrown out of line. Iron, steel and the other in- 
dustries devoted to armament will of course be over-em- 
phasized and over-developed by these arming nations. No 
matter whether war comes or not, these nations must finally 
go to the cleaners. There must be a readjustment and a 
demobilization of these industries, and there must be an 
acute depression at the time of this readjustment. 

We are living in parlous times. The threat of war hangs 
over our heads like the sword of Damocles suspended by a 
hair. When, oh when, will this crazy world look at Canada 
and the United States, and learn what it means to be good 


neighbors? 
“What is a Communist? One who has yearnings 


For equal division of unequal earnings.” 
Ebenezer Elliott (1828). 





CITIZENSHIP 


HAT man who does not vote in every Mgy) 

election, and who does not do his duty 5 CF 
when his name is drawn for jury duty, 
is not a good citizen. 

There is little use deploring the fact 
that we have so many self-seeking poli- 
ticians who are in the game for the 
money there is in it, when we neglect 
our citizenship and do not vote. 

One prominent prosecuting attorney, in speaking of our 
disposition to avoid jury duty and leave it to men who 
serve because they want the three dollars a day, said “Just 
as long as we have three dollar juries, we will get three 
dollar verdicts.” 

We men of Kiwanis live in the two finest democracies in 
the world today, but we show little appreciation of our lib- 
erties when we refuse to perform our few civic duties to our 


countries. 


If you want some woman to share your lot in life, 
build her a nice house on it. 





HAVE YOU? 


EVERY one likes questionnaires. 
What kind of a government do 
you think we will have in 1960? 

Have you paid your Kiwanis dues? 

Will women’s dresses be longer or 
shorter next season? 

Have you paid your Kiwanis dues? 

In ten years, will we live in metal 
houses heated by radio activity? 

How about your Kiwanis dues? 

Do you believe that we will all be tax free trailerites in 
1960? 

Kiwanis taxes are iight; just your yearly dues. Have 
you paid them? 

When we all have our own airplanes, do you think we 
will have to have traffic cops in the air? 

How about your dues to the Kiwanis club? 

Scale yourself ten on each question you answer in the 
affirmative, and give yourself a hundred if you answer this 
next question in the affirmative: 

Have you paid your Kiwanis dues? 
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Juries and Justice 


In training more intelligent ju- 
rors a great contribution is made 
to American business and citi- 
zenship, declares this educator. 


«e 
ITIZENSHIP in a democracy is a 
combination of rights, duties and 
privileges. 

Just what a right, a privilege or a 
duty is requires definition and ex- 
planation as well as application to a 
living situation in order that young 
citizens may grow up mindful of their 
part in our government. 

Citizenship in a democracy is com- 
plex. It has many phases. At least 
three phases have been given more or 
less attention in our homes, churches, 
and schools. They may be distin- 
guished as: patriotic citizenship, politi- 
cal citizenship, and personal citizen- 
ship. 

Patriotic citizenship, the duty of 
revering the memory of our heroes 
of the past and defending our nation 
in a military sense, is recognized in 
the observance of holidays by those in 
all walks of life. During the elementary 
school age, young citizens are fired 
with this type of citizenship usually 
called patriotism. At the secondary 
school age, desirable attitudes of those 
in the ’teens are encouraged by con- 
tinuing the emotional appeal until our 
young citizens have become sated. 
Patriotic citizenship at the secondary 
level must appeal more to the senses 
and less to the sensational. 

Political citizenship crystallizes itself 
in the right to vote. The part the 
citizen plays in the selection of those 
who make, enforce, and interpret the 
laws by which he is governed is the 
intelligent use of the ballot. Being 
more technical, this phase of citizen- 
ship has been delayed largely until 
the secondary level of the young citi- 
zen’s life. 

However, an unequal emphasis has 
been placed on the processes by which 
laws are made, enforced, and inter- 
preted. The legislative and executive 
functions of government have been 
treated intensively while the judicial 
function has attracted little time and 
attention. The reason usually given 
is that the judicial branch composed of 
courts is the province of lawyers or 
those learned in the law. The meaning 
of the law lies in our courts. Citizens 
are in close contact with courts and 
may never take part in a legislative or 
executive proceeding. Every citizen 
is a potential juror. The very root 
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and branch of Anglo-Saxon justice lies 
in the jury of twelve men who are the 
judges of facts. 

For Protection and Preservation 

Personal citizenship is composed of 
all those rights, duties, and privileges 
which the individual enjoys in a dem- 
ocracy. The patriotic and _ political 
phases of citizenship are only the 
means of protecting and preserving a 
democracy so that each person may 
enjoy certain rights and privileges 
which we believe can best be attained 
in a government based on the consent 
of the governed. Personal citizenship 
is the product of patriotic and political 
citizenship. 

What are the rights, privileges and 
duties of the governed? Who decides 
whether such rights exist and who is 
entitled to them? That the true mean- 
ing of citizenship lies in the interpre- 
tation of laws by our courts is increas- 
ingly evident in the tardy but insistent 
recognition accorded our national Su- 
preme Court. All other courts have 
a part in this process. Personal citi- 
zenship is a matter of legal interpreta- 
tion. Under our system of jurispru- 
dence, the jury is an important if not 
the important point of contact between 
citizens and law. 

While patriotism may express itself 
in military service necessary to protect 
a democracy in time of war and a 
knowledge of politics may result in a 
wise use of the ballot, personal citizen- 
ship is found in the just and intelligent 
verdicts of juries in our court rooms. 

In addition to judges and lawyers, 
courts require jurors, witnesses, plain- 
tiffs, and defendants. An intensive 
preparation for participation in the 
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judicial process must be an important 
part of the education of every young 
citizen in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, 


Criminal Facts Best Understood 

From the time of the ordeal by fire, 
battle, and compurgation, the jury has 
been better adapted to criminal than 
civil litigations. Murder, kidnapping, 
and robbery are understandable phy- 
sical offenses. But do we find their 
counterpart in the rights of holders 
in due course, installment sales, and 
corporate dividends? Why were the 
facts of the Insull Case so inconclusive 
in the minds of the general public 
while the details of the Hauptmann 
Case were so widely and clearly under- 
stood? One involved the treatment of 
stock dividends on the books of a 
subsidiary public utility company and 
the other the gruesome clues of mur- 
der and kidnapping. 

In training more intelligent jurors, 
we make a great contribution to Amer- 
ican business and citizenship. Civil 
jury service requires at least two 
things: (1) a knowledge of contracts; 
(2) an understanding of trial pro- 
cedure. These two things are pre- 
sented more or less successfully in so- 
cial study, social science, history, prob- 
lems of democracy, citizenship and 
commercial law classes. 

Court visitation can only be a pur- 
poseful activity in a natural setting if 
students are properly prepared for the 
visit, told what to observe during the 
trial, and how to organize their impres- 
sions once they return to the class- 
room. 

Court visitation properly planned, 
conducted, and organized is one of the 
most fertile opportunities for projects. 
A knowledge of contracts coupled with 
an understanding of court procedure 
makes for justice in business transac- 
tions. In these things the business 
man is vitally interested. A good jury 
is sometimes more important than a 
persuasive lawyer. 


Justice depends on the wise verdicts 
of juries. Wise verdicts depend on a 
knowledge of court trial procedure. 
Since modern business depends on the 
courts for the interpretation of rights, 
liabilities, and duties of parties to 
business transaction, the business man 
needs to encourage good jurors as 
well as to hire good lawyers. The 
judicial function of government is of 
great importance today when the in- 
terpretation of laws distinguishes de- 
mocracies from dictatorships. 
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Achievement Reports 


By CHARLES S. DUDLEY 


Chairman, Special International Committee 


another year in Kiwanis Service, 
fired with en- 
Kiwanis 
and 


[) Masocner ve 31 will bring to a close 


and new officers 
and the ideals of 
Service will take over the reins 
carry on where we leave off. 

What a fine thing it is that each ad- 
ministration in Kiwanis can look back 
at the end of the year and take note of 
the bricks laid in Kiwanis Service with 
a happy realization that the super-struc- 
ture “We Build” has risen further in 
height because of our year of adminis- 
trative service. 

We who are surrendering the reins 
of Kiwanis office owe it to our succes- 
sors to place in their hands for their 
inspiration and as a challenge to them 
a complete resumé of the accomplish- 
ments and progress in our respective 
clubs during our tenure of leadership. 

What greater inspiration, what great- 
er guide, what greater compass, what 
greater challenge can we pass on to our 
successors than to place in their hands 
an accounting of our stewardship? 


thusiasm 


The very purpose of preparing and 
filing an annual Achievement Report is 
that the club, the district and Interna- 
tional may have available a bound vol- 
ume of the accomplishments and func- 
tioning of the club for each calendar 
year. Such an annual report serves as 
a history, an inventory, and an inspira- 
tion. It is a helpful guide and ever 
present challenge to each succeeding 
administration. It brings to light the 
work of committee chairmen of excep- 
tional ability, and in addition affords to 
each club an opportunity to receive rec- 
ognition for its achievements in both 
district and International. 


APPROXIMATELY SEVENTY-FIVE 
PER CENT OF ALL CLUBS IN 
INTERNATIONAL FILED 
ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS IN 
1937 
Read below what just a few of the 

1,362 club presidents who filed Achieve- 

ment Reports in 1937 have to say: 

“T don’t see how any future groups 


of officers could operate successfully 
unless they had some means of checking 
on previous activities. Every corpora- 
tion keeps a set of minutes of its board 
of directors; every city, county, state 
or nation has records kept of its activi- 
ties, accomplishments, failures, ete. 
Why should not we then as an organized 
group keep records of our activities and 
leave those records for future execu- 
tives, committee chairmen, and boards 
of directors to refer to throughout the 
years.”—Ray Manning, President, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

“Tt serves as an educational medium 
for each of our members and provides 
a basis upon which to build up the pro- 
gram for the ensuing year. We give a 
copy to each new member when he en- 
ters the club and he is thus immediately 
aware of the purposes and achievements 
of the organization of which he has be- 
come a member.”—Don Murdock, Presi- 
dent, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

“Tt has been the custom of our club 

(Turn to page 761) 
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Awards Club Secty 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


NSPIRED by the superlative leader- 

ship of District Governor Carroll 
Thibault which reached a climax at the 
district convention held at Kansas City, 
Missouri, October 9-13, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District enjoyed the 
most outstanding gathering held in its 
history, according to reports received. 
Leaving his hospital bed where he had 
been confined for a due to in- 
juries received in an automobile acci- 
dent, Governor Thibault traveled to 
Kansas City and set the spirit of serv- 
ice, the heart of Kiwanis, as the un- 
announced keynote of the convention. 

The religious musicale Sunday eve- 
ning, conducted by Tyree Newbill of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and presided 
over by President Clinton Meunier of 
the host club, was beautiful in its 
membrance of the Kiwanians of the dis- 


week 


re- 


trict who had passed away since the last 
convention. More than 900 people 
were inspired by the address of the 
Hon. Alfred M. Landon on “A Lay- 
man’s Estimate of His Church.” There 
was fine singing by the Kansas City 
Conservatory Chorus directed by Stan- 
ley Deacon. 

At 7:15 next morning 150 club offi- 
cers, Officers-elect and delegates gath- 
ered for a breakfast meeting presided 
over by District Secretary Joe C. Ne- 
mec. Lester Weatherwax, chairman of 
the District Committee on Music, en- 
tertained, with Ferdinand Voiland, 
former lieutenant governor, at the pi- 
ano. Claude E. Faulhaber, past dis- 
trict governor, Barney Ohmart, former 
lieutenant governor, Henry Thiessen, 
immediate past district governor, Wil- 
liam H. Bryan, lieutenant governor and 


od 





secre- 


district 
tary, talked on subjects of much admin- 
istrative importance and everyone felt 
well repaid for rising at an early hour. 

At the first business session the in- 
vocation was by Dr. Stuart B. Edmon- 
son, there was an address of welcome 


Harold Ingham, former 


by Mayor Bryce B. Smith of the host 
city, greetings of the Greater Kansas 
City clubs extended by President Harry 
O. Tinklepaugh of the Kansas City, 
Kansas, club and President A. Walton 
Roth of the Topeka, Kansas, club re- 
sponded. There were greetings from 
Kiwanis International extended by In- 
ternational Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, official representative, and Gov- 
ernor Thibault presented a fine mes- 
sage. Dr. Bertram W. Maxwell, dean 
of Political Science of Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, spoke on the European 
political situation. 

The fellowship luncheon at noon con- 
ducted by the South Side, St. Louis, 
club and presided over by President 
Russell E. Vierheller, was a meeting of 
its kind with no equal. More than 520 
people attended. Norman Webster of 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, a 
speaker and entertainer, was enthusi- 
astically received. 

The four afternoon conferences on 
club activities presided over by David 
Hearsch, Clifton Roberts, Theo. Hus- 
ton and F. Jay South were all well at- 
tended and the interesting discussions 
developed many ideas that will un- 
doubtedly mean an increase in activity 
throughout the district. 

There was a large and appreciative 
audience for the stunt night program 
arranged by Wheel Godfrey, George 
Maltby and Earl Rodell. 

Early next morning there was work 
again for all delegates which began 
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with breakfast presided over by Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Henry 
Thiessen, followed immediately there- 
after by the divisional caucuses. At 
the convention session following there 
was an address by International Secre- 
tary Parker, one by Dr. W. H. Mc- 
Donald, president of Culver Stockton 
College of Canton, Missouri, and a 
member of the Canton Kiwanis club, 
and a report by Kiwanian Ingham, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Achievement Reports. At both the 
Monday and Tuesday morning sessions 
the lieutenant governors gave reports 


on the accomplishments of their di- 
visions. 
The Lyons, Kansas, quartet was a 


welcome interlude in the Tuesday ses- 
sion. Their excellent singing many 
times during the convention was worth 
hearing. 

The model luncheon at noon, con- 
ducted by the Wichita club and pre- 
sided over by Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Paul White, had as the principal 
speaker President John Henry Horn- 
ung. 

At the governor’s banquet and ball, 
attended by almost 800 people, Major 
L. R. Crews, chairman of the District 
Convention Committee, was toastmas- 
ter. The Rev. Ernest Collins, pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church of 
Topeka, made the main address. This 
was followed by-a floor show of pro- 
fessionals which was highly entertain- 
ing. 

At the final business session Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles B. Holman gave 
a fine address on ‘Marijuana.’ Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, was voted as the 
1939 convention city and the follow- 
ing district officers were elected for the 
coming year: Governor—Harold G. 
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the principal address being by Lieu- 
tenant Governor William S. Dando of 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. The district 
trustees’ meeting was held Sunday af- 
ternoon with all district officers, In- 
ternational Trustee Henderson, former 
International Trustee Vic Housholder, 
Phoenix, Arizona, and three past dis- 
trict governors present. The reports 
of the officers showed a healthy condi- 
tion of the clubs, all being in good 
standing, with substantial increase in 
membership. 


Directly above: Part of the crowd at the governor’s banquet at the district convention of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District. Top picture: District Governor Robert O. Wilson makes an address. 


Ingham, Lawrence; Treasurer—George 
Kirk, Sikeston; Secretary—Ferdinand 
Voiland, Jr., Topeka, Kansas; Lieuten- 
ant Governors—Division I, W. Don 
Dubail, West End, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Division II, Paul C. Ford, East Suburbs, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Division III, 
A. B. Reed, Joplin, Missouri; Division 
IV, Alpha H. Kenna, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas; Division V, Bert A. Nash, Law- 
rence, Kansas; Division VI, Philip Hig- 
den, El Dorado, Kansas; Division VII, 
Wayne Jewell, El Dorado, Arkansas; 
Division VIII, E. W. Tucker, Boonville, 
Missouri; Division IX, Harney Chaney, 
Batesville, Arkansas; Division X, Alec 
Wilson, Meade, Kansas; Division XI, 
Walter E. Hembrow, Council Grove, 
Kansas; and Division XII, Lon Stand- 
ley, Sikeston, Missouri. 

During the business sessions and af- 
ternoons the ladies were royally enter- 
tained by the well-planned events ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Paul Jenkins, who 
proved to be a charming hostess. 
Everyone was sincerely enthusiastic in 
his praise of the host club, which under 
the leadership of Don H. Ellis, general 
chairman of Kansas City’s Convention 
Committee, afforded so much inspira- 
tion, fellowship and pleasure. 


SOUTHWEST 


HE district convention of the South- 

west District was held in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, October 9-11, with District 
Governor Harris Walthall of El Paso, 
Texas, presiding at the business ses- 
sions. International Trustee David W. 
Henderson of Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
the official representative of Kiwanis 
International. 

Vesper services were held in As- 
hurst Auditorium of the Arizona State 
Teachers’ College on Sunday evening, 


The convention theme was “The Lo- 
cal Club—Its Activities and Respon- 
sibilities.” The trustees had selected 
this theme with the realization that the 
average member knows very little about 
the activities being carried forward in 
clubs other than his own, and it was 
thought it would be educational as 
well as inspirational for the delegates 
and those in attendance to have definite 
information concerning the activities 
of the respective clubs throughout the 
district. This information was brought 
to the convention by addresses of the 
lieutenant governors, their talks being 
most interesting and helpful. These 
addresses were followed by open forum 


discussions on the following topics: 
Kiwanis Education, led by A. L. 
Slonaker of Tucson, chairman of the 


District Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion; Aggressive, Serviceable Citizen- 
ship, led by Richard Lamson of Pres- 
cott, Arizona, chairman of the District 
Committee on Laws and Regulations; 
Vocational Guidance by Paul Wilmot, 
Roswell, New Mexico, chairman of the 
District Committee on Vocational 
Guidance; Under-Privileged Child Work 
by Kiwanian MHousholder, chairman 
of the District Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child; Attendance by Wil- 
liam Cantrell, president of the Gallup 
club; and Special Objectives of Ki- 
wanis International by Immediate Past 
District Governor J. O. Sexson of 
Phoenix. There were other interest- 
ing and instructive addresses, includ- 
ing one by J. C. Nave of the Prescott 
club on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources and Wild Life; one on 
Safety Education by E. McNamara of 
Flagstaff, chairman of the Arizona 
State Highway Commission, and a most 
interesting address by International 
Trustee Henderson. 
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The principal musical and entertain- 
ment features were furnished by the 
host club, Albuquerque and Gallup, 
New Mexico. The two high spots of 
the entertainment features were a pic- 
nic late Monday afternoon in the beau- 
tiful Oak Creek Canyon and the gov- 
ernor’s banquet and ball held in Hotel 
El Tovar at the Grand Canyon Tues- 
day evening. Adjournment was taken 
early enough Tuesday to permit the 
drive to the Grand Canyon to be taken 
in the late afternoon, a part of the 
highway being along the canyon’s rim 
for some 20 miles—a grand and in- 
spiring sight. 

Next year’s convention for the 
Southwest District will be held in Al- 
buquerque. Following are the district 
officers elected for 1939: Governor— 
Frank S. Lawrence, Gallup, New Mex- 
ico; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, Carl E. C. Whitten, Clarkdale-Verde 
District, Arizona; Division II, D. R. 
Biddle, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Di- 
vision III, Daniel S. Robbins, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico; Secretary—W. 
Thomas Mularky, Gallup, New Mexico; 
Treasurer—John A. Brentari, Gallup. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


NE of the best conventions the dis- 

trict has ever had was held at Ard- 
more, Oklahoma, on October 9, 10 and 
11 with District Governor Robert O. 
Wilson of Ponca City, Oklahoma, pre- 
siding at the various business sessions. 
The total registration was 612 and 85 
clubs were represented. The conven- 
tion opened on Sunday evening with 
an inspirational program at which the 
principal speaker was Dr. W. Marshall 
Craig of Dallas, Texas. 

The principal addresses on Monday 
were by District Governor Wilson; In- 
ternational President H. G. Hatfield of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Interna- 
tional Treasurer Samuel F. Clabaugh 
of Birmingham, Alabama, official rep- 
resentative; G. Carl Jenkins of Amaril- 
lo, Texas; Joe N. Hamilton, executive 
secretary of the Oklahoma Commission 
for Crippled Children; and Charles S. 


Dudley of Dallas, Texas, chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Achievement Reports. Fellowship 


luncheons were held Monday noon with 
the representatives of clubs divided 
into three groups, according to club 
size. 

On Tuesday an impressive memorial 
service was conducted by Past District 
Governor Julian Bobo of Dallas in 
memory of deceased Kiwanians and in 
memory of Mrs. H. G. Hatfield. Prin- 
cipal speakers on Tuesday were Richard 
A. Coleman of Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
and George P. Huckaby of Ponca City. 
Nine divisional luncheons were held 
Tuesday noon, at which recommenda- 
tions for nominations for lieutenant 
governors were considered. 


The main entertainment features of 
the convention were a golf tourna- 
ment held at picturesque Dornick Hills 
Club, the colorful governor’s banquet 
and ball on Monday evening and spe- 
cial ladies’ entertainment. 
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Wichita Falls, Texas, was chosen 
as the 1939 convention city and the 
following district officers were elected 
to serve during the coming year: Gov- 
ernor—C. Curtis Clark, Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, Tom J. Wilbanks, Texarkana, Texas; 
Division II, E. Richard Criss, Harlingen, 
Texas; Division III, Karl D. Schwartz, 
Jeaumont, Texas; Division IV, J. 
Oliver Shannon, North Fort Worth, 
Texas: Division V, Erwin C. Ochsner, 
Amarillo, Texas; Division VI, Howard 
F. Wilson, Blackwell, Oklahoma; Divi- 
sion VII, Earl Lear, Lawton, Oklahoma; 
Division VIII, Charles H. Moureau, Ok- 
lahoma City; Division IX, Richard A. 
Coleman, Shawnee, Oklahoma; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—J. A. C. (Jimmie) 
faker, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


T IS reported that the twentieth an- 

nual convention of the Rocky Moun- 
tain District held in Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, September 4-6, with the Denver, 
Colorado, club as host, ended in an ar- 
ray of glory, splendor, fellowship and 
the spirit of Kiwanis well founded in 
everybody’s heart. 

District Governor Maple T. Har! pre- 
sided over the various business 
sions and District Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker was the official representative 
of Kiwanis International. 


ses- 


On Sunday, registration day, there 
was a nature tour in the morning, a 
musical program in the afternoon and 
a barbecue at Estes Park in the eve- 
ning. 

The first business session on Monday, 
preceded by divisional breakfasts led 
by the four lieutenant governors of the 
district, included an of wel- 
come by President William Spencer of 
the Denver club; an address by Dis- 
trict Governor Harl; a message from 
International Secretary Parker; and a 
report by District Secretary-Treasurer 
John E. Gorsuch. At the fellowship 
luncheon honoring club presidents and 
their wives Past District Governor Wil- 
liam B. Haselmire presided and the 
principal address was by International 
President H. G. Hatfield. The after- 
included addresses by 
Past District Governor James D. Par- 
riott on “Building Builders,” H. D. 
Finch on “Breaking Ground,” Joseph 
Reich on “Kiwanis, The Tool,” Ken- 
neth Geddes and Jack Wales on “Com- 
munity Projects,” Rev. Z. T. Vincent 
on “Building Material,” H. C. McClin- 
tock on “Results of Building,’’ Robert 
Tarbell on “Rehabilitating a Club,” 
Past District Governor Clem Collins on 
“Building Builders Professionally,” 
and Past President Howard E. Patience 
on “Weeping or Working.” 

At the brilliant governor’s banquet 
and ball District Governor Harl pre- 
sided, music included numbers by the 
Grand Junction Kiwanis Club Quar- 
tette, singing was led by William De- 
vere, there were a few remarks from 
International Secretary Parker and an 
address, “The Builder Must Grow,” by 


address 


noon session 


Dr. Wilson P. Ard, pastor of the Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church of Denver. 

On Tuesday, Past Governors’ Day, 
there was a breakfast for presidents 
presided over by President Spencer; a 
secretaries’ breakfast presided over by 
District Secretary Gorsuch and a gen- 
eral breakfast presided over by C. M. 
Pierce. This was followed by the busi- 
ness session which included a report of 
the San Francisco Convention by Presi- 
dent Vincent Mulvaney of the Casper, 
Wyoming, club; an address, ‘“‘Then and 
Now,” by Past District Governor Car] 
Ph. Schwalb; one by Past District Gov- 
ernor Charles Cullen on “One Decade 
Ago’’; “Achievement Reports and Their 
Importance in Building’ by Past Dis- 
trict Governor Haselmire; movies of 
Laramie, Wyoming, of the Denver 
Camp Fire project, Boy Scout and un- 
der-privileged child activities of that 
club, and of the Monte Vista pig club; 
“Boston in 1939” by President Sam A. 
Morvee, Douglas, Wyoming; the elec- 
tion of officers; and reports of commit- 
tees; the Au Revoir Luncheon with 
President A. T. McCarty of the Trini- 
dad club presiding; and “The Tops of 
America,”’ a natural color film by Carl 
Melzer. 

Fort Collins, Colorado, was selected 
as the 1939 convention city and the fol- 
lowing district officers for 1939 
elected: Governor—Howard W. 
tience, Denver, Colorado; Lieutenant 
Governors—Division I, Vincent Mul- 
vaney, Casper, Wyoming; Division II, 
Elwin R. Hunter, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado; Division III, Kenneth W. Geddes, 
Cripple Creek, Colorado; Division IV, 
Marcus D. L. Stephens, Trinidad, Colo- 
rado; Division V, C. M. Pierce, Chad- 
ron, Nebraska; Secretary-Treasurer— 
John E. Gorsuch, Denver, Colorado. 


GEORGIA 


EORGIA' Kiwanians report this 
year’s district convention held at 
Valdosta a most outstanding one. The 
various district committees, particular- 


were 
Pa- 


ly the Program Committee and the 
Music Committee, worked with the 
committees of the host club and its 
division in such a fine way that the 


smallest detail was well cared for. 
On Thursday afternoon the ladies 
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of the host club arranged a reception 
and tea in the main dining room of 
the Daniel-Ashley Hotel, which was 
tastefully decorated in native wild 
flowers. In this setting the wives of 
the Valdosta Kiwanians served most 
graciously. 

The address at the fellowship din- 
ner Thursday evening was by Dr. D. 
W. Daniel of Clemson College, Clem- 
son, South Carolina, on the subject, 
“The Looking Glass.” His humor and 
sound philosophy captivated the audi- 
ence and set the convention off to a 
good start. 

On Friday morning a breakfast was 
held for the district’s presidents and 
vice presidents under the leadership 
of one group of lieutenant governors; 
and another breakfast for the secre- 
taries and other club officers was held 


under the leadership of other lieu- 
tenant governors. At the Friday morn- 
ing business session the message by 


District Governor Ivy W. Rountree of 
Swainsboro, the memorial exercises 
conducted by Past International Pres- 
ident Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta; and 
the address by International Trustee FE. 
B. Stahlman of Nashville, Tennessee, 
official representative, on the subject, 
“Youth and the Home, Kiwanis Project 
No. 1,’ were the outstanding features. 
The address by Trustee Stahlman was 
ably delivered and was one of the most 
impressive features of the entire con- 
vention. 

At the Friday evening banquet Past 
International President Carl E. Endi- 
cott of Atlanta delivered an inspiring 
address on the subject, ‘“‘The Golden 
Rule in Business.”’ 

On Saturday morning C. Harold 
Hippler, of Eustis, Florida, former In- 
ternational vice president, delivered 
an address on “The Spirit of Kiwanis.” 
This was strictly a Kiwanis speech and 
was most instructive. 

The music at the convention was 
outstanding. Virgil Eady of the Cov- 
ington club led the group singing. 
Hamilton Holt of the Macon club, as 
chairman of the Committee on Music, 
brought to the convention some out- 
standing talent. The performers in- 
cluded Madison Vann, a 13-year-old 
boy sponsored by the Atlanta club; 
Wallace Williams, baritone, sponsored 





A portion of the attractive exhibit which made an appropriate background for the Nebraska-lowa Dis- 


trict Convention held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The boar 


were placed across the end of the convention 


room, back of the speakers’ table. 
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by the Macon club; Miss Frances Cald- 
well, soprano; a male quartet spon- 
sored by the host club; and the negro 
quartet sponsored by the Thomasville 
club. Mrs. Hamilton Holt, wife of the 
governor-elect, rendered some delight- 
ful numbers. 

At the closing business _ session 
Brunswick was selected as the 1939 
convention city and the following offi- 
cers were elected: District Governor— 
Hamilton Holt, Macon; District Secre- 
tary—Reginald R. Trice, Macon; Dis- 
trict Treasurer—George E. Simpson, 
Valdosta; Lieutenant Governors—Di- 
vision I, H. Charles Allen, Blue Ridge; 
Division II, C. O. Lam, Hogansville; 
Division III, Dan W. Redd, Thomas- 
ville; Division IV, Paul Killian, Bruns- 
wick; Division V, Ben F. Neal, Monte- 
zuma; Division VI, Henry C. Standard, 
Washington; Division VII, Alonzo C. 
Wheeler, Gainesville; Division VIII, R. 
G. Daniel, Metter; Division IX, Wing- 
field W. Walker, Eatonton. 

The total attendance at the conven- 
tion was approximately 500. 


ALABAMA 

Approximately 300 Kiwanians and 
ladies attended the Alabama District 
Convention held at Mobile on October 9, 
10 and 11. District Governor Seybourn 
H. Lynne, of Decatur, was the presiding 
officer at the various sessions. From 
the standpoint of good fellowship and 
entertainment this convention was voted 
one of the most successful in the history 
of the district. 

The convention opened on Sunday eve- 
ning with a religious musicale at the 
First Baptist Church of Mobile. Under 
the capable direction of Mrs. William 
Schock and with the codperation of a 
large number of the city’s best choris- 
ters, a fine program of sacred and clas- 
sical music, vocal and instrumental, was 
rendered. The address of the evening 
was delivered by Dr. Fletcher Calhoun, 
a member of the Montgomery club. 

The Battle House was headquarters 
for the convention and the principal 
business sessions were held there. Inter- 
national Trustee E. B. Stahlman, Jr., of 
Nashville, Tennessee, was the official 
representative of Kiwanis International. 
The reports of the district officers on 
Monday morning showed that progress 
had been made and that the clubs of the 
district were in good condition. The 
feature address was delivered by Dr. 
Jackson R. Sharman, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Alabama. 

While the men were having their 
morning session the ladies were enter- 
tained with a sight-seeing trip over the 
city and to the renowned Bellingrath 
Gardens. At noon the ladies joined 
their husbands for a delightful boat 
trip on historic Mobile Bay. Luncheon 
was served on board and during the 
afternoon deck games were played and 
divisional conferences were held. The 
trip ended at twilight and while the 
convention party joined in singing “On 
Mobile Bay” and other melodies, the full 
moon promised by the Convention Com- 
mittee made its appearance. 

The governor’s banquet, held at a new 











Some of the notables attending the Alabama District Convention held at Mobile: Left to right 


—Song Leader Marvin Rankin; 


International Trustee E. B. St 
J. Theodore Jackson (district 


governor-elect) ; 


club house recently established on the 
Bay Shore, was also a brilliant event, 
sparkling with entertainment, singing 
and gaiety, and climaxed by an inspiring 
address by District Governor Lynne. 
This was followed by the governor’s ball. 

During the Tuesday morning business 
session the principal address was by 
International Trustee Stahlman, who 
spoke most appealingly on boys and 
girls work. District officers elected for 
1939 were: Governor—J. Theodore 
Jackson, Dothan; Lieutenant Governors 
—Division I, Finis E. St. John, Jr., 
Cullman; Division II, Norman E. 
Thompson, Bessemer; Division III, 
William B. Craig, Selma; and Division 
IV, G. R. Smith, Ozark. 

The closing event of the convention 
was the fellowship luncheon held Tues- 
day noon which was featured by an 
earnest talk by Governor-elect Jackson 
and an address on “Citizenship” by Con- 
gressman John Sparkman, past presi- 
dent of the Huntsville club. 


MICHIGAN 


HE theme for the twenty-first an- 

nual convention of the Michigan Dis- 
trict held in Ann Arbor, October 9-11, 
was “Kiwanians Have Citizenship Re- 
sponsibility.” 

The various sessions were presided 
over by District Governor Gladwin H. 
Lewis, Traverse City, with the ten lieu- 
tenant governors assisting in some 
parts of the program. Approximately 
850 were registered with many other 
Kiwanians and wives attending some 
of the public meetings. Sessions were 
held in Hutchins Hall, with other meet- 
ings in Hill Auditorium, Michigan 
Union and Women’s League, all Uni- 
versity of Michigan buildings. Inter- 
national Vice President Bennett O. 
Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota, prov- 
ed himself a capable official represent- 
ative of Kiwanis International. 

An innovation this year was the 
opening of sessions on Sunday with a 
religious musicale followed by an in- 
teresting and challenging address by 
Lloyd Douglas of Los Angeles, famous 
author and lecturer, published in this 
issue. 


The reports of- District Governor 
Lewis, District Secretary-Treasurer 
Forney W. Clement and Immediate 


Past District Governor Stanley John- 


Lieutenant Governor William D. Self; 
Caddell; Immediate Past District Governor Leo H. Pou; District Governor Seybourn 
StahIman; Lieutenant Governor Henry C. 
Dr. Jackson R. 

J. Sparkman; and former district secretaries Dayid Unger and Herbert Collins. 


District Secretary John A. 

i. Lynne; 
Meader; Lieutenant Governor 
Sharman; Congressman John 


indicated that the district is in 
fine financial condition. Membership 
in the district in 1928 was 2986. This 
was reduced to 2198 in 1933, but now 
has reached a new high of 3615. 

The convention delegates and 
friends visited the district project at 
the University Hospital where Kiwanis 
provides recreational facilities and vo- 
cational training for the hundreds 
of children confined there for medical 
care. This project is gradually attain- 
ing national recognition. 

District Governor Lewis pointed out 
the relation of the Michigan District 
to Kiwanis International—100 per cent 
achievement reports filed for 1937 with 
a ranking of second place. In the 
various rankings of the 29 districts, 
Michigan placed from first to ninth. 
International Committee appointments 
for 1939 are: Frank C. Staiger, Port 
Huron, chairman of the Committee on 
Music; C. Wilford Wilson, Detroit, 
chairman of the Committee on Attend- 
ance; Stanley Johnston, South Haven, 
Classification and Membership Com- 
mittee; and Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, 
Convention Finance Committee. 

The Past District Governors’ Coun- 
cil recommended that a program be 
developed to eliminate deletions, urged 
new presidents to continue in activity 
those who have filled district and club 
offices and made suggestions for im- 
proving the organizational set-up of the 
district. 

International Vice President Knud- 
son, speaking on the theme of the con- 
vention, contended that every Amer- 
ican, as well as Kiwanians, should take 
a more active interest in our citizen- 
ship problem. Assistant International 
Secretary George W. Kimball discussed 
problems and regulations with club 
secretaries at a Monday noon luncheon. 
Committee chairmen made both oral 
and written reports to the convention. 

Carl Fritsche, Detroit, managing di- 
rector of the National Farm Chemur- 
gic Council, explained the work of his 
organization and expressed the belief 
that science and business, not govern- 
ment, would find the solution to agri- 
cultural and economic problems. 

Talks on boys and girls work, under- 
privileged children, Boy Scouts, safety 
work, the youth problem, crime and 
allied problems were presented to the 
convention in the hope that individual 


ston 
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clubs would be 
solve them, 

Divisional dinners, entertainment 
and the governor’s ball were social 
highlights of Monday’s program with 
the governor’s banquet, addressed by 
Grove Patterson, Toledo editor, the 
concluding session of the convention 
Tuesday evening. 

The 1939 district 
be held in Charlevoix. Following are 
the district officers elected to serve 
during the coming year: Governor— 
Nelse S. Knudsen, Pontiac; Lieutenant 
Governors—District I, Robert M. Kay, 
Highland Park; Division II, Clarence 
T. Fritz, South Haven; Division III, 
Tim Cotter, Clare; Division IV, Ray W. 
Hall, Owosso; Division V, Joseph H. 
Alexanian, Lansing; Division VI, Ed- 
win A. Schrader, Plymouth; Division 
VII, Alton Noe, Mt. Clemens; Division 
VIII, Larry E. Showalter, Cadillac; 
Division IX, Edward A. Christie, Che- 
boygan; Division X, Clarence B. Dawe, 
Dearborn; Secretary-Treasurer—For- 
ney W. Clement, Ann Arbor. 


better able to help 


convention will 


FLORIDA 


HE district convention in Sarasota 
on October 9, 10 and 11 was one of 
the very largest of Florida District 


Conventions held, ranking third 
highest in attendance. A total of 616 
Kiwanians and ladies were present, 53 
of the district’s 61 clubs being repre- 
sented. The district governor, secre- 
tary-treasurer, all of the six lieutenant 
governors and many past district offi- 
cers were present. In addition to these 
officers there were in attendance Inter- 
national Trustee Mark Smith, official 
representative, C. Harold Hippler, for- 
mer International vice president, and 
Governor Leo J. Lassalle of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi District. District 
Governor Simeon R. Doyle presided at 
the various sessions. 

Sarasota, as host club, marshalled 
by General Convention Chairman John 
R. Scully and Mrs. Verman Kimbrough, 
chairman of the Ladies’ Entertainment 
Committee, provided for every detail 
that makes a convention noteworthy. 

From registration to goodbye—from 
entertainment to business; from the 
fellowship singing led by Charles Her- 
ring, who has become a tradition as a 
song leader at Florida conventions, to 
the swing orchestra and the electrical 
organ at the Governor’s Ball; from the 
Ball to the rattlesnake farm, from the 
convention hall to the ladder-climbing 
dog of the Ringling Circus; from circus 
tent luncheon to bareback riders on 
fine horses; and from pretty circus 
women to fiery roaring lions, every- 
thing pertaining to the Sarasota Con- 
vention gave character to a remarkable 
three-day program of activities. To 
the Sarasota club go the appreciation 
and thanks of the entire district. 

The fellowship banquet on Sunday 
evening preceded by the district board 
of trustees meeting was attended by 
425 and offered a worth-while treat and 
a real lesson in the meaning of Kiwanis 


ever 





in the address of District Governor 
Lassalle, who spoke on “The Genius 
of Kiwanis.” 

At the opening session Monday morn- 
ing the theme of the convention was 
announced as “‘Building Builders.” This 
also was the title of Governor Doyle’s 
talk in which he mentioned the ac- 
complishments of the year—two new 
clubs chartered; a net increase in mem- 
bership, with one club, Palatka, in- 
creasing its membership 113 per cent; 
54 Kiwanians representing Florida at 
the other extreme of the United States 
in San Francisco for the International 
convention; 100 per cent in achieve- 
ment reports; winning the banner for 
the outstanding attendance record in 
the Blue Division of Kiwanis Inter- 
national; 100 per cent in monthly re- 
ports up to September; and all district 
dues for 1938 paid in full. 

The lieutenant governors’ hour was 
well taken up with spirited talks by the 
six officers: Frank Wright, “Challenge 
of Kiwanis”; James E. Nobles, ‘‘What 
I Have Been Doing’; Sam F. Morgan, 
“Codperation and Its Results in Ki- 
wanis’”; W. Amos Way, “Kiwanis and 
What It Means to Me”; Ed Rice, “Ki- 
wanis at Work’; and John Edwin 
Baker, “‘Kiwanis at Play.” 

On Monday afternoon Harold Colee, 
president of the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce and also chairman of the 
Kiwanis All-Florida Committee, gave 
the an authoritative and in- 
formative talk on Florida’s assets, prob- 
lems and needs, outlining the industries 
of Florida and the tendencies apparent 
in them today. Following, Past Dis- 
trict Governor Grady Burton spoke on 
crime and law enforcement. The ad- 


session 


dress immediately after this was 
“Round Trip Ticket,’ by L. F. Chap- 
man, superintendent of the Florida 


State Prison. Horace Smith, chairman 
of the District Committee on Public 
Affairs, gave the important aspects of 
affairs in Florida. The chairman of 
the District Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, Carlyle Rogers, gave a 
thought-provoking discussion of re-al- 
location of the district’s divisions. 

On Monday evening at the district 
banquet Doyle E. Carlton, past dis- 
trict governor and also a former gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida, gave 
an address on “The Challenge to 
Democracy” which was broadcast over 
the Tampa radio station. 

On the last morning of the conven- 
tion John Coe, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, spoke on “America in the World 
Today.” The chairman of the District 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work, 
Joe Hall, who is also state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, demon- 
strated his thorough understanding of 
the problems of youth today in his dis- 
cussion. Former Vice President Hip- 
pler talked on “Kiwanis in Spirit.” 
Julius Dingfelder, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, 
brought the essence of the topic, “The 
Spiritual Versus the Material,” to the 
convention session in the form of the 
old play, “Everyman.” Dean Melville 
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Johnson effectively presided over the 
memorial service. 

On the last afternoon of the conven- 
tion all awards were made and tribute 
was paid to clubs doing outstanding 
work. Hugh Crosson, chairman of the 
District Committee on Attendance, 
awarded the attendance trophy to Tal- 
lahassee for having the best attendance 
at the convention on a mileage-man 
basis. This trophy, presented to the 
district by the Daytona Beach club in 
1925, was also won by the Tallahassee 
club last year. 

James Norman, reporting for the 
District Committee on Achievement 
Reports, declared that the trophy given 
by the West Palm Beach club to the 
district was to be awarded on the basis 
of the club which seems to have put 
more of itself into its work than any 
other club for the year 1937. It had 
been unanimously decided that the 
Eustis club was a little ahead of its 
competitors and deserved the trophy. 

William Gardiner, chairman of the 
District Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, awarded the Powell Cup to West 
Palm Beach for doing the greatest 
amount of under-privileged child work 
during the year. The Tallahassee Cup, 
a new trophy, was awarded to the Fort 
Lauderdale club with honorable men- 
tion to Delray Beach, St. Petersburg, 
Sarasota and Tallahassee. 

Ralph Eyman, president of the Tal- 
lahassee club, presented the gift of 
that club to the district, a banner in- 
scribed, ‘“‘Home Club of the District 
Governor.”’ 

The following district officers were 
elected to serve in 1939: Governor—J. 
Newton Lummus, Miami; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Charles F. Cushman, Mi- 
ami; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, J. H. Spengler, St. Augustine; Divi- 
sion II, Ernest Metcalf, West Palm 
Beach; Division III, Harvey B. Craven, 
Lakeland; Division IV, J. Berger Keen, 
Monticello; Division V, Leland F. 
Carlton, Tampa; Division VI, J. F. Mac- 
Millan, Cocoa. 

Resolutions were passed on varied 
subjects: (1) Appreciation to the Sara- 
sota Kiwanis club and all other agen- 
cies instrumental in making the con- 
vention a success. (2) Appreciation, 
to all 1938 officers of the district. (3) 
Sympathy to International President 
Hatfield in the recent loss of his wife. 
(4) Best wishes to the governor of 
Florida, Fred P. Cone, for the recovery 
of his health and strength. (5) Rededi- 
cation of Florida Kiwanians to the 
American doctrine of the right to life, 
liberty and happiness for the common 
man. (The convention went on record 
as being opposed to fascism, com- 
munism, nazism.) (6) Investigation 
into and an adjustment of the home 
life of under-privileged children in or- 
der to assist those who are most in 
need. (7) Codperation of all clubs in 
the Florida District in all civic ac- 
tivities for the building of a better 
Florida. (8) To achieve a more ef- 


ficient administration of criminal jus- 
tice the Florida Legislature is urged 
to adopt the Code of Criminal Pro- 
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cedure proposed by the Florida State 
Bar Association. (9) The Kiwanis 
clubs join with other agencies in this 
state in lending every possible influ- 
ence to the end that the Everglades 
National Park project be successfully 
concluded. (10) Wise, sympathetic and 
patriotic leadership on the part of both 
the employers and organized labor to 
develop a more just, more steady, and 
more fruitful economy. (11) In- 
creased quotas on the sugar and tobac- 
co production granted to Florida by 
the Federal Government, consistent 
with the improvement of economic con- 
ditions throughout the whole nation. 
(12) Appointment of a committee to 
survey and study the problem of tax- 
ation of tourists for the support of 
the Florida school system. (13) Ap- 
pointment of a Convention Committee 
on Resolutions before the convention 
each year. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


| bee district convention of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District, presided over 
by District Governor Fred Ewing, was 
held in beautiful 
Santa Monica, Oc- 
tober 26-29, with 
the Santa Monica 
club as host. The 
total attendance at 
the convention was 
just over 1400, 
which was unusu- 
ally good consider- 
ing the fact that 
more than 2000 
from the district 
had attended the 
International con- 
vention in San 
Francisco in June. ; 

As a special feature the = 
convention opened with a | 
huge male chorus under the 
direction of Roy W. Wil- 








liams, chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Music. This was followed by an 
outstanding address by Brother Leo of 
St. Mary’s College on “The Measure of a 
Man.” This address brought to the con- 
vention at its very beginning a very fine 
message on character and service which 
set the tempo of the entire convention. 
Other outstanding speakers on the pro- 
gram were International Trustee R. 
George McCuish of Vancouver, B.C., 
official representative, who spoke on 
“The Responsibility of Kiwanis in Com- 
munity Betterment.” 

Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher, a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Glendale, 
California, spoke on the subject, “‘Keep- 
ing Ahead of the Wreckers.” His ad- 
dress sparkled with wit and epigrams. 
The Friday morning session was large- 
ly turned over to a forum presided over 
by Professor Frederick Lindsay of Oc- 
cidental College. This forum was on 
one phase of the labor question and the 
speakers were Past District Governor 
Charles E. Millikan and C. J. Haggerty, 
president of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor. This was followed 
by a very active discussion from the 
floor. 

Rupert Hughes, noted author, spoke 
on the subject, “Success is Hours,” dis- 
cussing the present-day problems in 
terms of working our way out. The 
last speaker on the program was Dr. 
W. B. Henley of the University of 
Southern California, who spoke on the 
subject, “Democracy Tested.” His ad- 
dress was very timely and gave the 
delegates a new faith in the American 
institutions. 

High lights of the entertainment pro- 
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gram included a talk by George Mc- 
Manus, the famous cartoonist at the 
kick-off luncheon; a tour through the 
movie district for the ladies; and a 
feature night program at which time 
Irvin S. Cobb, famous humorist, made 
a delightful short talk. This was fol- 
lowed by two hours of entertainment 
by screen and radio stars. 

Everyone agreed that the Santa Mo- 
nica club was a perfect host at this 
convention, which will long be remem- 
bered as one filled with enjoyment and 
inspiration. 

Oakland, California, was chosen as 
the convention city for 1939 and the 
following district officers were elected 
to serve during the coming year: Gov- 
ernor—Harry A. Lane, San Gabriel; 
Lieutenant Governors—Division z 
Roger S. Marshall, Santa Monica; Di- 
vision II, Warren H. Natwick, Burlin- 
game-San Mateo; Division III, S. Ed- 
win Hughes, Tujunga; Division IV, C. 
Jack Zinn, La Habra; Division V, 
Charles Ross Chaney, Sanger; Division 
VI, George W. Sears, Colton; Division 
VII, Carroll F. Byrd, Willows; Division 
VIII, Earl E. Crawford, Napa; Division 
IX, Wayne L. Clark, Ventura; Division 
X, Ross J. Wright, Glendora; Division 
XI, Gordon Howell, Escondido; Di- 
vision XII, Henry H. Buell, San Jose; 
Division XIII, A. E. Drew, Wilming- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer—Fred _ S. 
Kistemann, Oakland. 


NEW JERSEY 


DistRicT Governor Lindley G. Cook, 

Hackettstown, presided over the 
New Jersey District Convention held 
in Trenton, October 9-11. 
The convention opened in 
the War Memorial Building 
on Sunday evening with an 
unusual and inspiring serv- 
ice at which Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, was the 


Directly above: A scene at the governor’s banquet at the California-Nevada District Convention held in Santa Monica, California. Second photograph from 


the top: Seated at the speakers’ table at the Kick-Off 


Luncheon were, from left to right—George McManus, famous cartoonist; Lieutenant Governor J. 


Clark Sellers; District Governor Fred Ewing; and Lieutenant Governors Raymond D. Temple and John H. Biggar, Jr. At top: ‘“‘Oscar,”’ the official 


convention mascot. 
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principal speaker. Music was furnished 
by the George Washington Sea Scout 
Band and by the male chorus of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Throughout 
the program the Boy Scouts of Trenton 
and vicinity took an active part, acting 
#s ushers and presenting a “Flag of 
Nations Drill,” as well as a very well- 
planned pageant entitled, “Character 
Builders.” 

On Monday morning George Bren- 
fleck, Jr., chairman of the Convention 
Committee, presented the convention 
program theme, “Building Character 
Through Personal Service,”’ after which 
the reports of district officers were re- 
ceived. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the entire convention was the 
i5-minute program entitled, ““‘What Do 
You Know?” which was prepared and 
presented by Charles Crankshaw, Jr. 
and Wallace M. Broadbent, members 
of the Orange-West Orange club and 
chairmen respectively of the district 
and club Committees on Kiwanis Edu- 
eation. This program has elicited 
much favorable comment from widely 
scattered sections of the district and 
brought forth immediately from the 
delegates in attendance a list of nearly 
100 definite and specific suggestions 
for putting into practice the six con- 
stitutional objects of Kiwanis. 

The official greetings of the State 
of New Jersey were extended by Gov- 
ernor A. Harry Moore, himself a loyal 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Jersey 
City for many years. Group singing 
was led by Ludwig Hofmann, chairman 


of the district Committee on Music, 
and excellent musical numbers were 
offered by the Belmar club and the 


Trenton Central High School Chorus 
under the leadership of J. Parker Rus- 
sell. The day’s program included ad- 
dresses by International Trustee James 
P. Gallagher, official representative, 
and by International Trustee Frederick 
M. Barnes and C. William Duncan. 
There were also brief discussions led 
by Kiwanians from various clubs. That 
evening there was the great social 
event of the convention, the reception 
to District Governor Cook and Mrs. 
Cook. A complete moving picture out- 
fit was presented to the Cooks in ap- 
preciation of their efforts for Kiwanis 
in the district during 1938. 

A past presidents’ breakfast on 
Tuesday morning was presided over by 
Thomas L. Northup and Lieutenant 
Governor James H. Samuel, both of 
Morristown. The morning was “free”’ 
and was spent in sports contests and 
visits to local plants. In the after- 
noon achievement banners for accom- 
plishments during 1937 were presented 
to Newark in the Gold Division, Dover 
in the Silver Division, Rutherford- 
South Bergen in the Blue Division and 
Schraalenburgh Valley in the White 
Division. 

Dr. William Thomson Hanzsche of 
the Trenton club brought the conven- 
tion sessions to a close with an address 
which will be long remembered by all 
those present. There was a total of 


780 Kiwanians and ladies at the con- 
vention and most of this number stayed 


for one of the largest and most spirited 
district dinners that New Jersey has 
ever held. 

All through the time of the conven- 
tion the ladies were happily busy with 
visits to local plants, historical tours 
and parties under the able leadership 
of Mrs. Frank Swayze, chairman of 
the Ladies Committee. 

Atlantic City will be the site of the 
district convention in 1939 and the fol- 
lowing district officers were elected for 
the coming year: Governor—George 
Borneman, Millville; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors—Division I, James H. Samuel, 
Morristown; Division II, Lewis Vander- 
bach, North Bergen-Guttenberg; Di- 
vision III, Herbert W. Heilmann, South 
Orange-Maplewood; Division IV, Earle 
O. Bennett, Asbury Park; Division V, 
Charles M. Hagen, Paulsboro; Division 
VI, Thomas L. Husselton, Atlantic 
City; Treasurer—Ray A. Lucht, Tren- 
ton. 


CAROLINAS 


Ta eighteenth annual convention of 
the Carolinas District was held at 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, on Oc- 
tober 23-25 with 395 men and 130 
ladies in attendance. District Gov- 
ernor Ames Haltiwanger of Columbia, 
South Carolina, presided over the va- 
rious business sessions. International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker served 
as official representative. 

For the first time the convention was 
opened on Sunday with a religious mu- 
sicale. A picked group of 200 voices 
sang “The Messiah” at Converse Col- 
lege, under the able direction of Pro- 
fessor Wilson P. Price, and all who 
were present were loud in their praise 
of this wonderful program. 

Business sessions were held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday mornings. A special 
feature was the splendid address on 
“Conservation” by H. A. Smith, State 
Forestry Chairman of South Carolina. 
At the fellowship luncheon Monday 
noon General Chairman George Morin 
of Boston, Massachusetts, former lieu- 
tenant governor, talked about the 1939 
International convention to be held in 
Boston and International Secretary 
Parker gave a talk. ' 

On Monday afternoon there was 
an open forum under the title, “For- 
ward Kiwanis,’ which well expressed 
the work of the district under the 
leadership of Governor Haltiwanger 
during 1938. The annual governor’s 
banquet and ball were held Monday 
evening. The entertainment was splen- 
did and it was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the 500 people who were present. 

Much favorable comment was heard 
on the excellent singing at the conven- 
tion, which featured Allen Rogers of 
Spartanburg, Hollis Cobb of Charlotte 
and Walter Vassar of Greensboro. The 
ladies were also delightfully enter- 
tained with luncheons and sight-seeing 
trips. 

A rather remarkable part of the 
convention was that there was a 100 
per cent report from all lieutenant gov- 
ernors and district committee chair- 
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men. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, was chosen 
as the next convention city and the 
following officers were elected to serve 
the district in 1939: Governor—Rich- 
ard E. Thigpen, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Secretary-Treasurer—Herbert W. 
Hennig, Darlington, South Carolina; 
Lieutenant Governors — Division I, 
John C. McDow, Asheville, North 
Carolina; Division II, Linwood B. Hol- 
lowell, Gastonia, North Carolina; Di- 
vision III, Andrew H. Casey, Wilkes- 
boro, North Carolina; Division IV, 
Thomas B. Upchurch, Raeford, North 
Carolina; Division V, Jasper B. Hicks, 
Henderson, North Carolina; Division 
VI, W. Grover Robbins, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina; Division VII, William 
J. Bundy, Greenville, North Carolina; 
Division VIII, O. D. Kelly, Jr., Darling- 
ton, South Carolina; Division IX, C. 
Cooper Sanders, Greenwood, South 
Carolina. 


CAPITAL 


ITH a total registration of 863, the 

Capital District held its twentieth 
annual convention in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, October 20-22. It was the larg- 
est convention in district history, 504 
men and 359 ladies representing all but 
one of the 54 clubs. 

“Kiwanis partnership in building bet- 
ter communities’’ was the theme of the 
convention and reports showed the dis- 
trict now at its membership peak, with 
3,282 members, and a gain of 5.57 per 
cent in attendance over the preceding 
year. 

District Governor Irving Diener of 
Alexandria, Virginia, presided at all 
sessions and International Trustee 
Frank E. Finley of Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, was the official representative 
and spoke interestingly at the Friday 
morning session. Another exceptional- 
ly interesting figure was Past Interna- 
tional President Harry E. Karr of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, who was the speaker 
at the fellowship luncheon on Friday, 
his subject being, “The Voice of Ex- 
perience.” 

The convention got off to a thrilling 
start on Thursday evening with a patri- 
otic ceremony in which the American 
and Canadian colors were presented by 
the color guard of Company G, 5th Bat- 
talion, Marine Corps Reserve, and the 
keynote address, “The Obligations of 
Kiwanis in a Day of Social Crisis,” by 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder of Washing- 
ton, D.C. This address was later re- 
flected in ringing resolutions in har- 
mony with it and with those adopted 
at the International Convention in San 
Francisco, calling upon Kiwanis clubs 
to resist subversive propaganda from 
foreign sources aimed at the destruc- 
tion of tried principles of American 
democracy, and demanding deportation 
of aliens engaged in such propaganda. 
This resolution was ordered sent to all 
clubs in the district for their considera- 
tion. 

The Roanoke and Salem, Virginia, 
clubs, joint hosts of the convention, 
presented an elaborate entertainment 
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program running all through the con- 
vention, including attractive features 
for the ladies and culminating in the 
banquet and ball in honor of Governor 
Diener and Mrs, Diener, when more 
than 900 persons gathered in the spa- 
cious ballroom of the beautiful new 
Hotel Roancke. 

Attendance trophies were 
in the several divisions, with averages 
for the year as follows: Gold Division, 
Roanoke, Virginia, 76.50 per cent; Sil- 
ver Division, Petersburg, Virginia, 
95,22 per cent; Blue Division, Towson, 
Maryland, 94.54 per cent; White Di- 
vision, Lexington, Virginia, 87.77 per 
cent. 

A new feature inaugurated at this 
convention was the awarding of con- 
vention attendance trophies, based on 
mileage traveled, in which the winners 
with their mileage were as follows: 
Gold Division, Baltimore, Maryland, 18 
present, 4,752 miles; Silver Division, 
Portsmouth, Virginia, 41 present, 10,- 
373 miles; Blue Division, Towson, 
Maryland, 23 present, 6,233 miles; 
White Division, Rehoboth Beach, Dela- 
ware, 7 present, 3,171 miles. 

At the concluding session officers for 
1939 were elected as follows: District 
Governor—Miles S. Reifsnyder, West- 
minster, Maryland; District Secretary- 
Treasurer—Frank B. Walters, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, Lyman M. Kelley, Arling- 
ton, Virginia; Division II, Lynwood H. 
Wilson, Crewe, Virginia; Division III, 
W. S. Jorden, Radford, Virginia; Di- 
vision IV, George E. Parker, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia; Division V, Humes J. 
Franklin; Division VI, Harry B. King, 
Dover, Delaware. 


OHIO 


HE twenty-first annual convention 

of the Ohio District was held at Cin- 
cinnati, October 238-26, with District 
Governor Philip E. Auer presiding. The 
convention was formally opened Sun- 
day evening by Governor Auer. The 
addresses of welcome were made by 
the Hon. James Garfield Stewart, 
mayor of Cincinnati, and Past District 
Governor E. J. Kautz of Hamilton. The 
response was made by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Earl D. Willson of Port Clinton. 
Following the addresses and response 
a religious musical presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor Byron Sperow 
was rendered by the Western College 
Choir of Oxford. The principal ad- 
dress of the evening was by the Rev. 
William Tait of the Norwood club who 
spoke on “The American Dream.” 

Monday’s program included a musi- 
cal demonstration by Willis H. Ed- 
mund, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music; a Kiwanis education 
demonstration led by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Marion C. Dietrich; a fellowship 
luncheon, Lieutenant Governor J. H. 
Lamneck presiding; an address by In- 
ternational Trustee Charles B. Hol- 
man, official representative, on ‘‘Nar- 
cotics” (while Trustee Holman was 
giving his address, the ladies of the 
convention were being addressed by 
Miss Juanita Hansen on the same sub- 


awarded 


ject, “Narcotics’”); Boys and _ girls 
work demonstrations presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor O. J. Neuman 
and furnished by the Bowling Green 
club; Public forum demonstrations pre- 
sided over by Carl Willman, demon- 
strators being Alfred D. Ladd, Russell 
J. Humbert and Lewis C. Turner, all 
of Akron. 

On Tuesday there were vocational 
guidance demonstrations with Lieuten- 
ant Governor W. B. Starkey serving as 
presiding officer, the demonstrations 
being led by Z. M. Walter, chairman 
of the International Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance, Ethan Paisley, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Vocational Guidance, and members of 
the Valley Lockland club. There were 
also under-privileged child demonstra- 
tions, Lieutenant Governor N. J. Rob- 
erts presiding and Father H. J. Wald- 
haus of the St. Rita School for Deaf 
and Dumb Children and Miss Florence 
Warner of the public schools serving 
as demonstrators. At the fellowship 
luncheon on Tuesday Past Interna- 
tional President Edmund F. Arras gave 
a fine address. At the final business 
session the following district officers 
for the coming year were elected: Gov- 
ernor—Floyd A. Pfaff, Marietta; Lieu- 
tenant Governors—Division I, Clyde 
Hissong, Bowling Green; Division II, 
Roger C. O’Donnell, Covington; Divi- 
sion III, G. Truman Landberg, Cincin- 
nati; Division IV, William Gilliam, Tif- 
fin; Division V, Lawrence P. Mooney, 
Logan; Division VI, Elmer T. Elbrecht, 
South Euclid; Division VII, Charles E. 
Slusser, South Akron; Division VIII, 
John Howard Lamneck, New Philadel- 
phia; Division IX, Keith W. Cowden, 
Conneaut; Division X, Carl A. Wein- 
men, Steubensville; Division XI, C. 
Ellis Moore, Cambridge; Treasurer— 
James G. Lewis, Girard. 

Fred W. Green, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Achievement Re- 
ports, presented awards to the follow- 
ing clubs: Lakewood, gold division; 
East Cleveland, silver division; Logan, 
blue division; and North Olmstead, 
white division. 





| SOUTH OMAHA 
KIWANIS CLUB 


The above gentlemen were seated at the speakers’ table at the charter night meetin 
Ciub of South Omaha, Nebraska: From left to right—Lieutenant Governor Edward 
City, Iowa; President Walter Korisko of the South Omaha club; 
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The convention went on record de- 
manding that the Ohio General Assem- 
bly provide adequate revenues for pub- 
lic schools, independent of those ob- 
tained from specific sources. It asked 
the legislature also to regulate the sale 
and use of fireworks to reduce acci- 
dents among children. The _ clubs 
pledged themselves to use every effort 
to aid in the destruction of the mari- 
juana plant. Another resolution, de- 
ploring industrial strife, declared that 
free enterprise and free choice of fields 
of labor were essential to economic 
liberty and democratic government. La- 
bor unions and employers were urged 
to codperate for the common good. 

The social events of the convention 
were both interesting and entertaining. 


Mrs. Auer presided at the ‘“Get-Ac- 
quainted Luncheon” on Monday for 


the ladies, after which conducted tours 
were made to Taft Museum, Rookwood 
Pottery and Eden Park Flower Con- 
servatory. On Monday evening every- 
one enjoyed the entertainment pre- 
sented by radio stars. While the “Old 
Timers” were at their midnight pow 
wow and initiation ceremony, the in- 
itiation candidate being Roe Fulker- 
editorial writer for The Kiwanis 
Magazine, the ladies were being en- 
tertained by Astrologist Franklyn Q. 
Doyle of Chicago, Illinois. Tuesday 
morning the ladies were taken by spe- 
cial buses to Radio Station WLW for a 
broadcast and survey. 

The governor’s banquet on Tuesday 
night was a high light of the entire 
convention. George Campbell, former 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Music, was toastmaster on this 
occasion. The speaker of the evening 
was Roe Fulkerson, his subject being, 
“You’ve Got a Million Dollars.” Spe- 
cial guests of honor were ‘‘Miss Amer- 
ica” of Marion; Luther M. Feeger, 
Richmond, Indiana, chairman of the 
International Committee on Public Af- 
fairs; I. Lynn Thurston, Rushville, In- 
diana, chairman of the International 
Committee on Agriculture; and Past 
District Governor Daniel S. Went- 
worth, Chicago, Illinois. 
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of the Kiwanis 
. Corbett, Sioux 
District Governor William C. Jarna- 


gin, Storm Lake, Iowa, who presented the charter; President Ralph Swanson of Omaha, the sponsoring 
club; and Lieutenant Governors William F. Zimmerman of Fremont, Nebraska; Howard A. Miller of 
Marshalltown, Iowa; and Walter H. Rose of Auburn, Nebraska. 








Three hundred and fifty Kiwanians and ladies representing clubs in Division VIII of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District attended the song fest held at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


IVISION VIII held its first annual 

inter-club song fest (a ladies’ night) 
with great success on October 25 at the 
Hotel Retlaw in Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
in. Donald Klinefelter of Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, was the general chairman in 
charge of the program and he was ably 
assisted by the inter-club chairman of 
each club in the division. The enthusi- 
astic response accorded their efforts by 
the 350 Kiwanians and ladies in attend 
ance proved that it was worth while. 

William Morgan of Beaver Dam was 
the master of ceremonies; Earl Fisk of 
Green Bay led the group singing, with 
Harvey Millar of Fond du Lac at the 
piano. Special vocal numbers were ren- 
dered by the Green Bay Y.M.C.A. Glee 
Club; by Ed Reddeman of the Milwau- 
kee club; and by James Curry of the 
Fond du Lac club. 

Kiwanis notables in attendance were: 
District Governor Asa M. Royce and 
Mrs. Royce and District Secretary EI- 
ton S. Karrman and Mrs. Karrman, all 
of Platteville; Lieutenant Governor 
Truman E, Seiler and Mrs. Seiler of 
Neenah; Dar Vriesman of Milwaukee; 
William Tucker of Beloit, chairman of 
the District Committee on Music; and 
Lieutenant Governor Al Seidenspinner 
of Sheboygan. The last three men 


Ses 


named served as judges at the song 
fest. 

The clubs represented in the song 
fest competition included: Appleton, 
Beaver Dam, Columbus, Fond du Lac, 
Neenah, Oshkosh and Waupun. Each 
club rendered two song's in the compe- 
tition, one Kiwanis song and one non- 
Kiwanis song. The results were as fol- 
lows: 1) Best singing club, Fond du 
Lac; 2) Second best singing club, Osh- 
kosh; 3) Best looking group, Appleton; 
4) Club singing a Kiwanis song best, 
Beaver Dam; 5) Club singing a non-Ki- 
wanis song best, Oshkosh; 6) Best 
piano player, Marion Beadle of Beaver 
Dam: 7) Best song leader, Bruce Biechle 
of Fond du Lac; 8) Club with largest 
percentage of members present, Wau- 
pun; 9) Club with most members com- 
ing the greatest distance, Columbus; 
and 10) Club with broadest smile, 
Columbus. 

Already the decision has been made 
by the participating clubs to make this 
an annual event and next year it will 
probably be even bigger and better than 
this year, 

Promptly at 9:15 on the morning of 
September 29, three chartered 
loaded with 113 Racine, Wisconsin, Ki- 
wanians and guests pulled out for Chi- 
cago. Their first stop was Hotel Sher- 
man where, in the Bal Tabarin room, 
they were guests of the Kiwanis Club 


buses 
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of Chicago. A splendid show was put 
on under the direction of President 
Douglas Scott. International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker was at the head ta- 
ble, as well as Jimmy Archer, former 
star back-stop for the old West Side 
Chicago Cubs, who spoke a few words. 

At the close of the luncheon the Ra- 
cine delegation “entrained” and were 
transported to Wrigley Field, where 
they saw the Cubs administer the last 
of the now famous three-straight lac- 
ings to the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

The success of this, the largest inter- 
club activity in the history of the Ra- 
cine club, can be credited to the efforts 
of President-elect Oliver W. Pfeiffer 
and former Lieutenant Governor Oscar 
Frings, who conceived, organized and 
carried the idea to its conclusion. In- 
cidentally, Kiwanian Pfeiffer challenged 
the Chicago club to be as well repre- 
sented at the Chicago-Milwaukee-Ra- 
cine inter-club golf meet to be held at 
Racine June 15, 1939. President Scott 
presumed to speak in behalf of his suc- 
cessor, soon to be elected, and supported 
by hearty acclamation, accepted the 
challenge. 


MONTANA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Fort Benton was 

host at a splendid inter-club meeting 
attended by the visiting clubs of Lew- 
istown, Great Falls and Havre. The 
Lewistown delegation was headed by 
Lieutenant Governor Larry L. Smith, 
the Great Falls delegation by John 
Feiden and the Havre delegation by 
District Governor Guy H. Vande Bo- 
gart. 

The dinner meeting was called to or- 
der by President V. V. Law of the host 
club and Lee Preuninger, also of Fort 
Benton, served as toastmaster. The in- 
vocation was by the Rev. Dan W. Brown 
and singing was led by Paul K. Louther. 
Following dinner there was an excellent 
musical program. Governor Vande Bo- 
gart spoke briefly. The main speaker 
of the evening was W. H. Bartley, col- 
lector of customs of Great Falls. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Smith made a short 
talk, as did Kiwanian Feiden and Dan 
Thurber of Great Falls. 











Three chartered buses loaded with 113 members of the Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin, and guests arrived in Chicago for an inter-club meeting with 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago and for a baseball game at Wrigley Field between the Cubs and the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
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The Kiwanis Club of The Bronx, New York City, received its charter at a dinner-dance held at Arrow Head Inn. 


NEW YORK 


HE Kiwanis Club of The Bronx, New 

York City, received its charter at a 
fine inter-club meeting, a dinner-dance 
held at Arrow Head Inn. The Kiwanis 
Club of New York City was the spon- 
soring club. 

Lieutenant Governor William C. God- 
sen was the toastmaster on this occa- 
sion. The invocation was pronounced by 
the Rev. Gerald F. Burrill. Following 
the dinner an address of welcome was 
given by the Hon. James J. Lyons, boro 
president of The Bronx, with response 
from Edward E. Bianco of The Bronx 
club. The gong and gavel, a gift of the 
sponsoring club, were presented by the 
president of that club, Moses Syming- 
ton, and accepted by Otto J. Kalt. The 
Kiwanis banner, a gift of the clubs of 
Division I, was presented by President 
William H. Evans of the White Plains 
club, lieutenant governor-elect of Divi- 
sion I. The American flag was presented 
by District Secretary-Treasurer Tim- 
othy W. Tinsley and was accepted by Di- 
rector John W. Neary. The Canadian 
flag was presented by Immediate Past 
District Governor Wellington S. Jones of 
Albany and was accepted by Director 
Thomas L. O’Hara. 

The charter was presented as the 
climax to a stirring address by District 
Governor Stephen O. Salmon of Endi- 
cott and was accepted by President Wil- 
liam C. Voelker. Greetings from Ki- 
wanis International were brought by 
International Trustee Franklin C. 
Haven. The evening was completed with 
dancing. 

The officers and directors of The 
Bronx club are as follows: President— 
William C. Voelker; First Vice Presi- 
dent—Kenneth L. Porter; Second Vice 
President—Peter E. Tozzi; Secretary— 
Samuel H. Kosse; Treasurer — Paul 
Crouze; Directors—Daniel E. Kiernan, 
Lester A. Kent, William J. Breslow, Al- 
vin W. Boettcher, John W. Neary, 
Thomas L. O’Hara and Barton H. Gra- 
ham. 


The charter night committee of The 
Bronx club was made up of Kiwanians 
Neary, chairman, Tozzi, O’Hara, Kier- 
nan and Bianco. The charter night com- 


mittee of the sponsoring club was made 
up of President Symington, Past Presi- 
dents Thomas J. O’Brien, Emanuel M. 
Kaiser, Alex P. Watts, Harry N. 
Holmes and F. Charles Riesner and Sec- 
retary Harry I. Harris. 

The Kiwanis Club of Ossining was 
formally launched with the presentation 
of its charter at a dinner-dance held at 
the Briar Hills Country Club and at- 
tended by more than 200 Kiwanians, 
their wives and guests, representing 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Ossining, East- 
chester, Yonkers, Elmsford, North Tar- 
rytown, Bronx, Beacon, Newburgh, 
White Plains, New Rochelle and Mount 
Vernon. 

Lieutenant Governor William C. God- 
sen of New Rochelle acted as master of 
ceremonies and the program was 
opened with the invocation by the Rev. 
George F. Bratt. Village President 
Howard Dunscomb extended a weleome 
on behalf of the Village of Ossining. 
First Vice President Gustav H. Howe 
responded on behalf of the club. 

A gong and gavel were presented by 
President William H. Evans of White 
Plains, the sponsoring club, Second Vice 
President William Clarkson Waggoner 
accepting the presentation. Thomas 
O’Brien, former lieutenant governor, 





presented the club with its banner and 
it was accepted by Secretary Perry M. 
Warner. District Secretary Timothy 
Tinsley was in charge of the presenta- 
tion of the American flag and it was 
received by Director Hannes Hoving. 
The Canadian flag, presented by Past 
President Harry Hopper of the Beacon 
club was accepted by Noah T. Barnes. 

In presenting the charter District 
Governor Stephen O. Salmen of Endi- 
cott pointed to the three special pro- 
jects of the district this year—promo- 
tion of a highway safety contest, pres- 
ervation of the sanctity of the home 
and a_ strong fight against “isms” 
which are attempting to undermine 
democratic government, and urged the 
Ossining club to take an active part in 
the work. President Floyd A. Waterbury 
accepted the charter. 

There was an interesting program of 
entertainment, including numbers pre- 
sented by Harry Foster Welch, a mem- 
ber of the Eastchester club and the 
original “Pop Eye” of the movies. Ca- 
mello Pagano of Eastchester led the 
singing. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Ossining club: President 
—Floyd A. Waterbury; First Vice Pres- 

(Turn to page 738) 


The above photograph was taken at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Ossining, New 


York. eading from left to right—District Secreta 


A. Waterbury of the Ossining club; Lieutenant 


ry-Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley; President Floyd 
Gevsinae William t. Godsen; District Governor 


Stephen O. Salmon; and Ernest Lucas, field service representative. 
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Inner circle, top 
to bottom: 
Waco, Texas; 
Cambridge, 
Ohio; Parsons, 
Kansas; Cold- 


water, Michigan. 





Outer circle, top to bottom: Hempstead, New York; Bangor, 
Maine; Morristown, New Jersey; Yonkers, New York; Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. Lower scroll, left to right: Coraopolis, Pennsyl- 
vania; Bellefontaine, Ohio; New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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Inner circle, top 
to bottom: 
Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania; 
Fort Dodge, 
lowa; Beaverton, 
Oregon; Holden- 
ville, Oklahoma. 








Outer circle, top to bottom: Oswego, New York; Longview, 

Texas; Livingston, New Jersey; Lawrence, Massachusetts; 

Springfield, Missouri. Lower scroll, left to right: Thomasville, 
Georgia; Schenectady, New York; Auburn, Nebraska. 
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ident—Gustav H. Howe; Second Vice 
President—W. C. Waggoner; Secretary 

Perry M. Warner; Treasurer—Robert 
J. Ferguson; Directors—Hannes Hov- 
ing, Friend W. Smith, Jr., Carlton E. 
Cypher, Edward M. France, Frank W. 
Becker, Noah T. Barnes and Edward 


S. Powell. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


HE Kiwanis Club of Manchester, 

Kentucky, received its charter at a 
splendid meeting on October 25. District 
Governor William F. Goodell of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, officially presented the 
charter and District Secretary Charles 
C. Leonard, also of Louisville, was on 
hand for the flag presentation on behalf 
of the district. President Russell Dyche 
of London, Kentucky, the sponsoring 
club, presented President Ervan Roscoe 
Sparks of the new club with a gong and 
gavel. Music was furnished by the 
Union College Orchestra with special 
mountain ballads presented by P. Wm. 
Mobley. Lieutenant Governor W. M. 
Wilson of Barbourville, Kentucky, acted 
as master of ceremonies. The officers 


and directors of the Manchester club 
are: President—Ervan Roscoe Sparks; 
Vice President—Monroe F. Porter; Sec- 


retary-Treasurer—Taylor Gene Baker; 
Directors—J. Frank Carnahan, Law- 
rence H. Wagers, Joseph B. White, Bige 
Hensley, Henry F. Corum, Hugh G. 
Sizemore and D, Lane Gibson. 

The district’s Public Affairs program 
for 1939 was launched at the district 
convention held at Knoxville by the 
adoption of 16 resolutions. These cov- 
ered a wide range of activities, every- 
one of real importance and far-reach- 
ing effect. All resolutions were care- 
fully worked up far in advance of the 
convention and were not allowed to die 
with the convention itself. Every reso- 
lution was printed in detail in the Oc- 
tober issue of the district bulletin. 
Every club president has been given 





The Kiwanis Club of Berea and Jackson County, 
program being put on by 


Kentucky, had an excellent inter-club meeting, 
the Jackson County club. 
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the 
The three Kiwanians standing in the center, rear, 


are, from left to right—President Coleman Reynolds, Jackson County; Past President H. J. Christopher, 
erea; and President Herbert Hayes, Berea. 


notice that his club is expected to care- 
fully study every resolution. Club di- 
rectors and committeemen have been 
asked to go over them carefully with 
the thought in mind that responsibility 
for carrying out their intent be dele- 
gated to a particular committee. 

The effeet of such a program will be 
two-fold. First, individual club commit- 
tees will become more conscious of a 
district-wide program of activities. Sec- 
ond, with the clubs of the district all 
coéperating, working toward a given 
objective, results are bound to be ac- 
complished. Resolutions merely passed 
mean nothing. When clubs study and 
put into action the ideas conveyed in 
the resolution, then results are insured. 

A recent attendance contest between 
Harlan, Jackson and Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, was won by the Jackson club 
with an average attendance for the 
three months of 92.83 per cent. The 
race was almost a tie as indicated by 


the fact that Bowling Green had an 
average of 92.17 per cent, while Har- 
lan’s average was 92.01 per cent. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of a Washington, who made a thousand-mile tri 
and Vancouver 


for an inter-club meetin 
Past President Charles 


couver, B. C., 
Cain, Spokane ; 
Spokane; L. W. 


Royer, Spokane; 


Ditlevson, Spokane; President Murray Blair, Vancouver ; 
Spokane, member of the International Committee 
Past President Arnold Gleason, Sochene: 

ston, Spokane, speaker; and V. B. 


to Van- 

Kiwanians: Left to right— E. Mc- 

Hamilton, Vancouver; Secretary Alfred H. 4c Svverson, 
Dcneecer ff Barnes, 


Achievement Reports ; Vice President i E. 
John McGillivray, Spokane ; Eric A. John- 
Kelsey of Seattle. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


IVISION VI of the California-Neva- 

da District held a splendid inter-club 
meeting at Barstow, California, recent- 
ly with the visiting clubs of Banning, 
Hemet-San Jacinto, Redlands, Riverside, 
Colton, San Bernardino and Las Vegas 
represented. The program consisted of 
the invocation by the Rev. T. L. Dyer; 
a song of welcome by the Kiwanis 
quartet made up of William Knaggs, 
John Benson, Harley Coffland and 
Claude Thornburgh; the introduction of 
club officers by Al Henderson, chairman 
of the Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions; musical entertainment; group 
singing, and the address of the evening 
by Lieutenant Governor Otto A. Kim- 
ball. After the dinner meeting the floor 
was cleared for dancing. 

Barstow Kiwanians, with the codper- 
ation of the Barstow Chamber of Com- 
merce, got out a special Kiwanis edi- 
tion of the Barstow Printer-Review 
as a permanent souvenir of the inter- 
club meeting. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


GROUP of ten Spokane, Washing- 

ton, Kiwanians recently made a 
thousand-mile trip to Vancouver and 
return for their annual thousand-mile 
inter-club meeting. The group made a 
similar trip to Portland two years ago 
and had ten present, including five 
former members of the Spokane club 
now belonging to the Portland club. 


The meeting was an unusually fine 
one with a splendid address on “The 
American Capital’s View of the Czecho- 
slovakian Crisis” presented by Ki- 
wanian Eric A. Johnston of the Spo- 
kane club, director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. International 
Trustee Alfred H. Syverson introduced 
the speaker. A musical program was 
presented at the luncheon by the Ki- 
wanis Glee Club and community singing 
was led by Harry Grant. An invitation 
was extended to the Vancouver club for 
a return visit. 

Included in the Spokane group were 
a charter member, three past presidents 
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and a golf team of four who competed 
with a Vancouver foursome in the af- 
ternoon. The trip included a visit to the 
Harding International Good Will Me- 
morial in Stanley Park, and a boat ride 
in the Harbor, in addition to the golf 
tournament. Returning home the dele- 
gation stopped at Seattle to see the 
California-Washington football game. 


FLORIDA 


ITH the Kiwanis Club of Ocala as 
host, the Jacksonville, Gainesville, 
Sanford, St. Augustine, Orlando, Lees- 
burg, Miami, DeLand, Sarasota, Palat- 
ka, Eustis, Dade City, Brooksville, 
Titusville and Ocala clubs met at Silver 





The Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California, is 
exhibiting this beautiful trophy, won by 
the ‘‘Aces,’’ one of its two teams in the Service 
Clubs’ Bowling League of Los Angeles. The 
league was started in 1929 with four clubs—Kiwa- 
nis, Rotary, Optimists and Lions—and by the end 
of the next year there were ten clubs represented. 
At the present time there are sixteen clubs in the 
league and several more on the waiting list. The 
league has done much to engender good will 
among the various clubs of Los Angeles and yicin- 
ity. The Kiwanis club’s championship team was 
made up of Schuyler C. Joyner, Carl P. Dixon, J 
Calvin Cooley, Smith MacMullin, Herndon Norris, 
Captain Herschel F. Cole and M. E. Trainor. 


Springs, Ocala, for their fourth inter- 
club meeting. 

Following an address of welcome by 
Past President Hansel Leavengood of 
Ocala, chairman of that club’s Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations, C. Harold 
Hippler, former International vice 
president, responded on behalf of the 
15 clubs represented. 

J. N. Lummus, Jr., former lieutenant 
governor and a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work, brought greetings on behalf of 
the clubs of the Miami area. 

With Lieutenant Governor Grant S. 
Wright of Gainesville leading in song; 
with Claude Murphree, also.a member 
of the Gainesville club and organist 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Joliet, Illinois, aided in 
7, E. Marsh School. ; : C 
Standing by, left to right, are President Floyd E. Olson, 


in the deaf-oral classroom at the F. i 
strating the equipment to some of her pupils. 


rocuring deaf correction equipment installed 
Above Miss Tertia Hart, instructor, is demon- 


Eugene N. Harris, chairman of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child, Secretary Warren L. Kirby 
and Vice President Charles I. Crawford. 


at the University of Florida at the 
piano; and with Prof. H. P. Constans 
of the University of Florida, a member 
of the Gainesville club, addressing the 
gathering on “The Lighter Vein of Ki- 
wanis Fellowship,” the dinner program 
was an enjoyable occasion. 

The attendance award was won by 
the Gainesville club, which had 39 
present. 
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President W. E. Ellis of the host club 
and his several committees provided an 
entertainment and recreation period 
during the afternoon and prior to the 
dinner at 6:30. 

A total of 175 Kiwanians, ladies and 
other guests were present at this unus- 
ually interesting meeting which pro- 


moted still further friendship between 
the clubs. 









The Committee on Boys and Girls Work of the Kiwanis Club of Hiawatha, 
ambitious program of activities, and a long list of accomplishments. 
a Cub Scout Pack, an annual pet show parade, a wheel derby, a junior school softba 
: a jacks contest and a marble contest. 
iwanian sponsors are the 1937 champions in the various activities. 
marble champion; jacks champion; high point winner in the junior high school athletic 
ool athletic team winning the city championship; the girls’ team 
0 In the background, reading from left to right, are: Kiwanians 
resident; Roy Olson; G. L. 
Girls Work; R. T. Nichols; C. W. Starr; and Sam Bierer, Jr. 


srade school athletic meet, 
front row: 
meet; captain of the grade sc 
captain; and the boys’ team captain. 
J. M. McDonald, past 

on Boys an 


Kansas, has a very 
It sponsors a 5 | 4-H club, 

I league, a 
Shown above with some of their 
Reading from left to right, 


Teal; G. S. Sutton, chairman of the Committee 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan, Has 
Splendid Record of Achievement 


The Kiwanis Club of Kalamazoo has 


three major projects. Each Christmas 
time, money is collected to give shoes, 
rubbers and clothing to needy children. 
A revolving educational fund for which 
each member gives $5.00 a year is loaned 
to exceptional students in the last two 
years of college or in the graduate 
school. This year the club completed 
eight years of sponsorship of the Pretty 
Lake Vacation Camp. The Service Club 
of Kalamazoo, a club similar to the 
Junior League of other cities, is jointly 
responsible for the camp. 

Each summer 500 under-privileged 
boys and girls from Kalamazoo are 
given a two weeks’ vacation with an 
abundance of good food, under careful 
supervision and under ideal camp con- 
ditions. Pretty Lake Vacation Camp is 
located 12 miles southwest of Kalama- 
zoo on a hard surfaced highway, on the 
shores of Pretty Lake, on 100 acres of 
land with a long shore line. It was 
founded 22 years ago by Kiwanian E. 
B. Desenberg, who carried the whole 
load of the camp for 14 years. Eight 
years ago, because of ill health, he 
turned the camp over to the Kiwanis 
club and to the Service Club to manage. 
This project of giving 500 boys and girls 
this vacation is perhaps Kalamazoo’s 
favorite charity, because everyone likes 
to bring a little brightness into the 
lives of boys and girls. 

In taking over the operation of the 
camp in 1930, the Kiwanis and Service 
Clubs assumed the responsibility of 
raising an annual budget of approxi- 
mately $8,000, of securing the camp 
personnel and of selecting the 500 chil- 
dren between the ages of six and ten 
who are to be given the benefit of the 
two weeks’ outing. The children are 
selected with the aid of the Civic 
League, the visiting teachers of the 
Kalamazoo City schools and the Sisters 
of the parochial schools. Those children 
who need the camp most and who will 
derive the most future good are chosen. 
The camp is organized to give training 
in citizenship, in right methods of liv- 
ing, and in ability to get along with a 
group. 

Through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Gilmore of Kalamazoo, 80 
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additional acres were added to 
camp site and fire-proof buildings were 
erected at the camp under plans drawn 
by one of Kalamazoo’s leading archi- 
tects. The physical equipment of the 
camp appraises at over $50,000. 

In addition to raising the budget, 
members of the Kiwanis club are re- 
sponsible for getting the boys and girls 
back to Kalamazoo after each two 
weeks’ period and of giving the boys a 
scrubbing up at one of the city schools 
before going to the camp. The Ki- 
wanis club has the treasurer, the audi- 
tor and two members of the executive 
committee of four. Each year the club 
pays over $500 to the camp from the 
club treasury and raises approximately 
$2,000 through an out-door musical 
festival, and attends to the soliciting of 
the funds from the citizens. The camp 
affords some personal duties to each 
and every Kiwanian and because of the 
fact that individual work has to be done, 
makes an ideal project for the Kiwanis 
club to assume. 

In April of this year the Kiwanis 
club, under the direction of W. Ira Bull 
of the Michigan State College Forestry 
Conservation Department, planted 5,500 
trees and shrubs (Scotch, Red and 
White Pine, and Siberian Peas) at 





Pretty Lake Vacation Camp. Mr. Bull 
reported that this was the most satis- 
factory tree planting of this year as 
over 96 per cent of the trees and over 
65 per cent of the shrubs lived. This 
tree planting will be an annual affair. 


Ninth Annual Consular Corps Luncheon 
at North Central, Chicago, Illinois 


The ninth annual Consular Corps 
luncheon of the Kiwanis Club of North 
Central, Chicago, was held November 8 
at the Drake Hotel and was outstand- 
ingly successful. There were about 150 
in attendance, including representatives 
of 25 governments, 

These annual Consular Corps lunch- 
eons of the North Central club are 
among the most distinctive affairs of 
Chicagoland and participation in them 
is eagerly looked forward to by mem- 
bers of all of the clubs in the Chicago 
area, not only the one which sponsors 
the event. Ladies are invited and the 
program is arranged so as to make it 
one of the most colorful events of the 
winter schedule. 

Present this year were representa- 
tives of Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, 
China, Columbia, Costa Rica, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominican Republic, Estonia, 
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Boys and girls at the vacation camp ae by ~ Kiwanis Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan, give 
a flag salute. 








Good as new, these toys which were once broken and discarded, are ready for distribution by the 


Kiwanis Club of Waco, Texas. 


The ‘“‘Toy Chest’’ has been a major interest of this club for the past 


eight years. 


Finland, France, Greece, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexi- 
co, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Vene- 
zuela. 

The guests were welcomed by Presi- 
dent Frank E. Kohler of the North Cen- 
tral club and introduced by Ed. R. 
Peterson. Responses were made for 
France by Hon. Rene Weiller; for Mexi- 
co by Hon. Rudolfo Salazar; for Portu- 
gal by Hon. J. Leonard Herron; for 
Turkey by Hon. Berthold Singer; for 
Venezuela by Hon. Feliciano Montene- 
gro and for Finland by Hon. Elmer A. 
Forsberg. There were vocal solos by 
Spirro Mann. 


Waco, Texas, Sponsors 


Annual Toy Chest 


In Waco, Texas, the little toy dog is 
no longer “covered with dust” nor the 
little toy soldier “red with rust.” The 
Kiwanis club annually has recovered 
all the put-away toys, the broken, dis- 
carded toys, and restored them whole 
and bright for the delectation of the 
under-privileged children. Since the 
inauguration of the Toy Chest in 1930, 
eight years ago, 31,621 toys have been 
joyously distributed at Christmas time 
to almost as many children made radi- 
ant by them. 


It was Charles Hardwick Anderson, 
a jeweler, who started the modest move- 
ment which has grown to such gigantic 
proportions and which has spread to 
other communities. Kiwanian Ander- 
son, more than eight years ago, heard 
of some out-grown toys being left at a 
fire station in Denver for any neglected 
children who might call for them. 
Flashed into his mind the thought: 
“Why not a general clearing-house for 
all those toys which might be refur- 
bished for multitudes of little children?” 
And since he was a Kiwanian, natur- 
ally he made his appeal to the Kiwanis 
club to sponsor the effort. The Waco 
club enthusiastically adopted it. When 
he died, soon after its first signal suc- 
cess, Mrs. Anderson, affectionately 
called Bertha, became a sort of guard- 
ian angel of it and their baby daughter, 
Annie Lou, the mascot of the city-wide 


crusade against possible sorrows of for- 
gotten, disappointed little folk. 

On a suitable day, in advance of the 
season, quarters were secured in a store 
building on Austin Avenue, Waco’s 
Main Street—Santa Claus Sub Station 
—and a large staff of workers began 
reconditioning the toys which codpera- 
tive citizens commenced to donate. Rec- 
reation department employees, club 
women, church women and others vied 
with each other in refitting dolls, doll 
beds, doll clothes, doll buggies, books, 
tricycles, bicycles, scooters, wagons and 
the like. When the hour for distribu- 
tion came, trucks, motorcycles and pri- 
vate automobiles scurried away with 
joyous Kiwanians, firemen and social 
workers to addresses which had been 
carefully checked over to prevent need- 
less duplication and to insure real ap- 
preciation. Merchants saw to it that 
along with the toys went generous bags 
of fruits and candies. 

Usually between 3000 and 4000 chil- 
dren out of Waco’s population of 65,000 
have been served in this way. One 
Christmas the Cotton Palace Coliseum, 
which seats 6000, was obtained and the 
toys were ceremoniously distributed 
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there to a capacity crowd. But last 
year the house-to-house visitation meth- 
od was resumed. In this manner the 
maximum delight has accrued to the 
recipients and, incidentally, to the dis- 
tributors. 

Thus Waco’s Kiwanis Toy Chest has 
become one of the most cherished insti- 
tutions of the city. Jacob Riis once 
said, “I cannot sleep for the burden of 
the city’s children, with their hunger 
for play and their playground only the 
street, beset with danger to body and 
soul.” This burden of the city’s chil- 
dren, those unremembered with play- 
things at Christmas time, has been 
measurably lightened by Waco’s Toy 
Chest, and it goes marching on toward 
even greater achievements, an enter- 
prise for the spread of joy, undimmed 
by any commercialism. 


London, Ontario, 
Builds a Swimming Pool 


A gala day in London, especially for 
the children, was the Saturday during 
the summer which witnessed the open- 
ing of the $10,000 swimming pool at 
McMahen Park, made possible by the 
initiative and generosity of the Kiwanis 
Club of London. 

This active and energetic club not 
only conceived the idea and started the 
movement but contributed $5,000 to- 
ward the cost, with the City of London 
furnishing the other half. Two mem- 
bers of the club, John C. Doidge and 
Past District Governor J. Bevan Hay, 
are on this year’s Public Utilities Com- 
mission and proved invaluable in secur- 
ing the city’s consent to build the pool 
and also in watching all phases of the 
work until its completion. 

The club’s check for $5,000 was hand- 
ed to the mayor of the city at the regu- 
lar Friday noon luncheon held in a 
specially erected tent at the side of the 
pool. 

The pool measures 105 feet by 45 
feet and measures in depth from 2 feet, 
6 inches, to 8 feet, 9 inches. 








A view of the $10,000 swimming pool at McMahen Park, made possible by the initiative and 
generosity of the Kiwan‘s Club of London, Ontario. 
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Christmas Cheer a la Kiwanis 
By HELEN McKEE YOUNG 
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One of the Christmas cards which Helen McKee 

Young, daughter of Logan D. McKee of the Kiwa- 

nis Club of Monett, Missouri, made for the club’s 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 


ILL you let a daughter of a 
Kiwanian crowd into your 
busy lives to tell you about 


the Christmas cards that the Commit- 
tee on Under-Privileged Child of 
the Kiwanis Club of Monett, Missouri, 
sent last year? The accompanying pic- 
ture of one of these cards speaks for 
itself, but there is a story behind it— 
in fact a very human story back of 
every little smiling face—for each of 
these children has been helped back to 
health by the Kiwanis club, which is 
a pretty certain way of predicting a 
fairy-tale ending—‘“And so they will 
live happier ever after!” 

My father (Logan D. McKee) is the 
chairman of this very special committee, 
and I like to call myself his side-kick— 
his aide de combat—his private secre- 
tary—in other words, his right hand 
man! Because if I tag close enough at 
his heels, I’m bound to bask in a little 
of the reflected glory of his good works! 
Of course, he’s not the whole works, 
but since he’s the only Kiwanian in 
my life, naturally I’m a little partial. 

Last year there were a lot of peo- 
ple who had helped the committee with 
their crippled children’s program in 
so many ways that, without them, not 
nearly so much would have been ac- 
complished. There were doctors who 
gave their services free; hospitals 
who made it possible for these little 
children to have perfect care; spe- 
cial rates and passes granted by the 
Frisco Railroad, to carry these un- 
fortunates from their homes in the 
Ozark Mountains to the cities for op- 
erations; wonderful aid from the Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind, and 
from the Missouri Society for Crippled 


Children. There was the local news- 
paper which publicized this work and 
inspired others to help. 

We—(that’s Pop and me, incorp.)— 
wanted to thank all these people in a 
way that they’d be sure we meant it. 
With all the cards that are designed in 
the world, sometimes you can’t find 
exactly the right one—haven’t you 
found it so?. So what could we do but 
make our own! For weeks before 
Christmas, Daddy went around gath- 
ering up the children that the club had 
taken care of and brought them in 
from far and near to have them photo- 
graphed. Sometimes we gave them a 
quick scrubbing, in the back of our 
drugstore, before they faced the cam- 
era. Once or twice a hair cut was in 
order. To many of them, “having their 
picture took’? was a novel experience. 

After we had assembled as many 
pictures as we could locate subjects, I 
drafted the services of another Ki- 
wanian’s daughter, Mildred Mayfield 
Mott, and we each designed and drew 
12 large Christmas cards, using the 
photographs in as many different ways 
as we could think of. I can’t say that 
mine were works of art as far as pure 
art is concerned, but I am proud of 
the idea they put across. In gay poster 
colors, with their myriads of smiling 
faces, they were enough to soften the 
stoniest of hearts. But the postman 
didn’t deliver them to Scrooges! They 
were sent to the tender-hearted lovers 
of little children, to those who believe 
that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, 

Our scrapbook of letters from the 
recipients of these cards is worth thrice 
the effort we put out in making them. 
Following is the letter that accom- 
panied each card: 

Dear Doctor— 

This Christmas stocking on the en- 
closed card is filled to overflowing with 
the most wonderful assortment of 
Christmas Cheer in the World—the ra- 
diant smiles of healthy, happy children. 

This card brings to you a message 
of goodwill and happiness for years to 
come, from a host of children to whom 
you, and others like you, have brought 
health and happiness. 

It is true that you have not person- 
ally contacted all these children, but 
your generous service has broadened 
the scope of the activities of our club, 
thereby making you a benefactor to 
each and all of our proteges. 

The Kiwanis Club of Monett, Mis- 
souri, joins with these children and 
many others whom we could not reach 
for photographs, in wishing you The 
Merriest Christmas and The Happiest 
New Year in all your life! 


Sincerely yours, 


Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
Kiwanis Club of Monett. 
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Norton, Virginia—During the sum- 
mer months the Athletic Committee, a 
branch of the club’s Committee on 
Public Affairs, was very active raising 
money and constructing a beautiful 
and well-equipped athletic field for 
night games. Another activity of the 
club was the tonsil clinic which it con- 
ducted with great success when 38 un- 
derprivileged children of school age 
had tonsil operations. The club pur- 
chased the supplies needed, all services 
of surgeons, physicians, nurses and 
other helpers being donated. 


Salisbury, North Carolina—Salis- 
bury Kiwanians held one of their meet- 
ings at the tuberculosis preventorium 
which they have sponsored annually 
for a number of years, visited with 
the 40 children who had been there 
for a period of three weeks and heard 
a report of the physical progress which 
they had made during their stay there. 
While in the preventorium camp the 
children received the typhoid vaccine, 
blood test and various other tests. 


Eureka, Utah—The club took the 
lead in a park-lighting project, get- 
ting the codperation of the power com- 
pany, the city and the other clubs of 
the vicinity, and then went to work. 
It now has a lighted ball park that is 
a credit to the community. The club 
is fully convinced that codperation is 
the key to success. During the sum- 
mer the club sponsored a very success- 
ful donkey baseball game, about 1200 
people going to see the game. 


Ottawa, Ontario — The Kiwanis 
club’s perpetual trophy was donated 
by the Kiwanians as an award in the an- 
nual inter-club calf competition in the 
junior agricultural department at the 
Ottawa exhibition. A record entry of 
183 boys took part in the junior de- 
partment competition this year. 











The Kiwanis Club of University, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, conducted its sixth annual hobby show for 
the boys and girls of the community. Above, 
President Carroll Martin is presenting the prize 
for the best exhibit of the show to Prize-Winner 
Ken White, while W. C. Ryan, chairman of the 
Hobby Show Committee, looks on. The winner’s 
exhibit of penknife carvings is shown in the fore- 
ground. 








St. Petersburg Says It With Lights 


By J. A. FROHOCK 


General Manager, Christmas Lighting Festival; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, Florida 


ITH three successful years of 

sponsoring the Christmas 

Lighting Festival to profit by, 
the Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, enters its pleasant duties this 
year with enthusiasm and high hopes 
that all previous efforts will be sur- 
passed. 

Last year’s celebration was the larg- 
est and most successful of the three 
and information as to how things were 
handled is offered here so that other 
clubs may profit by our experiences. 

The pictures shown as a frontispiece 
in this issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
demonstrate how spectacularly the 
lighting effects may be arranged. 

With former lieutenant governor 
William F. Davenport as general chair- 
man of the committee and with 15 oth- 
er enthusiastic Kiwanians as members 
of it, things moved fast. Included on 
the committee were C. C. Stewart, 
president in 1937, who started the pro- 
gram originally, and Earl Grounds, 
who was elected president and who 
served during the past year in that 
office. All other service and civic 
clubs coéperated fully. 

Insofar as finances were concerned 
there was no. general solicitation. 
About a dozen firms were quietly con- 
tacted and all cash contributions came 
from them. The City of St. Petersburg 
now includes in its budget each year a 
sum sufficient to guarantee lighting all 
of the principal downtown streets and 
in addition supplies electric current to 
civic organizations and public-spirited 
commercial firms which decorate large, 
well-trimmed pine trees down to the 
approach to the waterfront. A _ nice 
profit for incidental committee ex- 
penses was made, by the way, through 
sponsoring a midnight show at The 
Florida, leading motion picture theater. 


Here are some of the things that were 
done: 

Twenty-seven trees were decorated 
at the pier approach. The average cost 
was over $100 each. There were sent 
to homeowners 7000 cards asking for 
pledges for decorations of some kind. 
These cards were distributed through 
school children and 6300 were returned 
signed. The city-controlled radio sta- 
tion WSUN gave the club free time 
twice a week to broadcast messages 
urging co6éperation. We carried two 
full-page advertisements in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, paid for jointly by the 
club and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Results were most _ satisfactory. 
Awards were given to all public schools 
for the codperation in getting pledge 
cards distributed and signed. For home 
owners there were 12 awards as fol- 
lows: For homes valued under $3,000, 
awards of $30, $15 and $10; for homes 
valued from $3,000 to $6,000, same; 
for homes valued $6,000 to $10,000, 
same; for homes over $10,000, gold, 
silver and bronze plaques, beautifully 
engraved. 

Plaques were also given for best- 
lighted civic organization trees on the 
waterfront; the best-lighted commer- 
cial organization tree; the best-lighted 
hotels, and the best-lighted apartment 
houses. 

The official opening of the celebra- 
tion and the turning on of the lights 
provided the material for a fine pro- 
gram at Williams Park. Mayor Agee 
threw the switch which turned on the 
lights. (There were more than 100,000 
ights in the downtown section.) The 
Civitan Club was joint sponsor of this 
program. 

AND— 

The club wound up with money in 
the treasury all ready for the 1938 
effort. 


A Day of Vocational Guidance 


By DR. JOSEPH J. ENGHOLM 
Chairman, Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work, Kiwanis Club 
of Pasadena, California 


HE object of Pasadena’s Day of Vo- 

cational Guidance was to give those 

students who have already decided 
upon their vocation an opportunity to 
hear of the disadvantages as well as 
the advantages in their particular field 
from men who have had years of prac- 
tical experience. 

In order to make the program more 
in the nature of a personal interview, 
students were divided into small groups 
of from eight to twelve in each group. 


By this method the counselor was able 
to give time to each student’s individ- 
ual questions. 

After the support of the board of 
education had been assured for this 
program, the Kiwanis club prepared 
appropriate questionnaires which were 
sent to each school. These carried a 
statement of the purpose of the pro- 
gram and requested the student to 
indicate the first and second choice of 
his or her contemplated life work. The 
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principals of the schools circulated 
these questionnaires among the tenth 
grade students, who were requested to 
complete them. The Kiwanis committee 
in charge of the activity then proceeded 
to compile the data and arrange for 
the Council Day. 

A supervisor was appointed to head 
each division of the survey which listed 
many vocational subjects. It was his 
duty to have a sufficient number of 
qualified men on hand to counsel each 
group under his particular vocational 
head. The large subject choice listed 
20 main divisional groups with 121 
subdivisions to be discussed. In order 
to conserve time this program was en- 
tirely carried out in one morning at 
the various schools, approximately one 
hour being allowed each vocational 
group. That is, the counselors were at 
one school from nine to ten, at another 
from ten to eleven and at another from 
eleven to twelve. By this method the 
daily routine of each school was dis- 
rupted for only one hour. By schedul- 
ing the program in this manner it was 
possible for one man to cover three 
schools, thereby decreasing the number 
of men necessary to successfully com- 
plete the program. 

The second feature of the day was 
the regular luncheon meeting of the 
Kiwanis club honoring all the boys and 
girls who had actively participated in 
occupying the various offices of city 
government during Boys and Girls 
Week. A special and appropriate pro- 
gram for the boys and girls was pro- 
vided by the department of recreation 
of the Pasadena city schools. 

The many written and verbal expres- 
sions of appreciation and hope for the 
continuance of this activity and the en- 
couraging notes as to the value of the 
vocational counsel received from stu- 
dents as well as teachers have caused 
the Pasadena club to pledge its support 
to the perpetuation of the program on 
an even more extensive scale, in order 
that the club might in this way be an 
additional source of help and encour- 
agement to the boys and girls of the 
community. 


Newton, New Jersey—Newton is 
doing a fine work with the Boy Scouts; 
also started a scholarship fund to send 
a boy to Rutgers each year. 


Winter Park, Florida—aAl] during 
the early spring months the Winter 
Park club maintained a lovely flower 
garden on one of the conspicuous va- 
cant lots of the city. The two “old 
clothes boxes” which are placed on the 
main street have to be emptied several 
times a month and the contribution of 
clothes are turned over to the welfare 
agency. Several months ago the club 
gave an International Correspondence 
School Scholarship for $240 in Electri- 
cal Engineering to a Eustis boy. 
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La Salle-Peru, Hlinois, Uniforms 
100 Young Musicians 


By MICHAEL J. BENDER 
President, Kiwanis Club of La Salle-Peru, Illinois 


NE of the show places in Illinois 
is the $250,000 concrete stadium 
of the La Salle-Peru Township 

High School, situated in a natural bowl 
which was beautified into Hollywood 
Bowl-like elegance from an unsightly 
rubbish dump by the township school 
board through a WPA project. And, 
thanks to the La Salle-Peru Kiwanis 
club, when the high school football 
teams play their games under a highly 
efficient lighting system, the players are 
inspired by, and the crowds of 4,000 
which have been attending these games 
are thrilled with the performance of a 


completely uniformed 100-piece high 
school band. 
When it seemed that the band 


would be obliged to appear in the mag- 
nificent stadium before a dedicatory 
crowd of more than 5,000 in white duck 
trousers and second-hand capes, the 
Kiwanis club got its collective shoulders 
to the wheel and staged a drive which 
netted $3,200 to put fine, new uniforms 
on each band member, the baton twirl- 
ers, the drum major and Director Lee 
Peterson. 

For their work the Kiwanians have 
been repaid a thousand times in heart- 
felt appreciation as expressed by the 
high school authorities and members of 
the band itself and through the satisfac- 
tion of seeing in action what is termed 
by many experts as the outstanding 
marching high school band of the state, 
only outdone in sheer musical ability 
by the many times national champion- 
ship organization, the Joliet Township 
High School Band. In truth, it was the 
appearance of the Joliet band here last 
year in ccnjunction with the Joliet-La 
Salle-Peru game and the return of the 
unit for the stadium dedication cere- 
mony which served as part of the inspi- 
ration to the La Salle-Peru Kiwanians. 


The raising of this fund seemed an 
apparently big job for a club of only 
35 members. And so it was, but the 
inspiration of the work injected more 
healthy stamina into the club’s program 
than it had ever enjoyed before. 

As long as three years ago the club 
realized that some day the high school 
band, then a small but growing organi- 
zation, was going to need uniforms and 
that the board of education might not 
be able to finance their purchase. Club 
members opined, too, that full uniforms 
might inspire greater interest in the 
organization. Accordingly, profit from 
a public dance was set aside in the 
amount of $125, forming the nucleus of 
what was eventually going to total 
$3,200. 

The time was not ripe for the band 
fund drive a year later, so all that was 
done during that period was the in- 
creasing of the band fund by profit 
from the second annual dance. 

With the announcement of the proj- 
ect for the new stadium and plans for 
a mammoth dedication ceremony, coin- 
cident with the announcement that the 
band membership had increased to 100 
members, the club decided that some- 
thing should be done about completing 
the band fund in time for the dedica- 
tion. 

To offset any criticism which might 
occur to the effect that the Kiwanis 
club was trying to take all the limelight, 
the club agitated for a community band 
committee with representatives from all 
civic organizations and pledged its full 
share of cooperation. But when this 
committee virtually died on the job, the 
club took over, appointed John B. Suine 
as chairman of the band fund commit- 
tee, staged two concerts by the band in 
the school auditorium, with members 
donating services as ushers, ticket- 
sellers, ete.; put on a community-wide 
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tag day; held a “last round-up” of funds 
with an outdoor concert in the stadium, 
for the first function ever held in the 
new stadium; and then obtained the re- 
mainder of the funds, several hundred 
dollars, from the board of education. 
Receipts from the stadium concert were 
swelled by profit from the sale of candy, 
hot dogs, cigars, etc., a venture that 
was fun-provoking as well as profitable. 

Through its activity in putting uni- 
forms on the high school band, the Ki- 
wanis club has become regarded as the 
“livest” service club in the La Salle- 
Peru area. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario—Three new 
wheel chairs were recently added to 
the club’s fleet. Fifteen chairs are 
now owned by the club and they are 
in constant use. The wheel chairs are 
loaned free of charge. Another re- 
cent activity of the club was its spon- 
sorship of a boys’ camp for ten days 
at Niagara-on-the-Lake, a 20-acre 
camp site. The 106 boys who were 
given this vacation were selected from 
among those nominated by the several 
school principals as being in greatest 
need of such an outing. 


Monrovia, California — The Com- 
mittee on  Under-Privileged Child 
presented five first-aid kits to city 


playground supervisors for use of boys 
in sports activities. This same com- 
mittee, having taken the leadership in 
developing a city-wide recreation com- 
mittee, sponsored a meeting at which 
23 invited representatives of local 
civic organizations were present. At 
this meeting a permanent city recre- 
ation committee of seven was formed 
of which the chairman and two other 
members are Kiwanians. 


Pawshuska, Oklahoma—The Paw- 
huska club took an active part in the 
county fair and made booster trips 
each night for a week before the fair. 
The club also furnished a trouble truck 
for any repairs that were necessary to 
be made on any cars. This truck 
carried a large sign: “Kiwanis Club of 
Pawhuska invites you to the Fair.” 





The LaSalle-Peru Township High School Band of 100 members wearies — uniforms provided by a large fund raised by the Kiwanis Club of LaSalle- 
eru, Illinois. 








Lenoir, North Carolina, Conducts an 
Orthopedic Clinic 


By ARTHUR G. FOARD, Jr. 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity, Kiwanis Club of Lenoir 


Club of Lenoir, North Carolina, first 

turned its attention toward the 
sponsorship of a movement to improve 
public welfare. This included the es- 
tablishment of an orthopedic clinic 
which is now held on the third Thurs- 
day of each month. The Lenoir club 
in 1931, under the presidency of Stan- 
ley S. Jennings, was fortunate in se- 
curing the services of Dr. John Stuart 
Gaul of Charlotte, North Carolina, as 
surgeon in charge. Dr. Gaul is recog- 
nized as an authority on bone fractures 
and a leader in the field of orthopedic 
surgery. In conducting the Kiwanis 
clinie his results have been most grati- 
fying and his achievements in certain 
special cases have been little short of 
miraculous, 

The first clinic was held at the Cald- 
well County Courthouse in Lenoir on 
August 29, 1931. This meeting was 
participated in by the entire personnel 
of the medical forces in the district 
which was to be served by the clinic, 
the district comprising the North Caro- 
lina counties of Ashe, Alexander, 
Avery, Burke, Caldwell, Catawba, Wa- 
tauga and Wilkes. The patients num- 
bered 25. From this unpretentious be- 
ginning the figures recorded to April 
1, 1938, show that a total of 1195 cases 
have received examinations and treat- 
ment. Out of this number 313 were 
operated upon. 

The climatic and geographical fea- 
tures of the area within the scope of 
the clinic are most conducive to a 
speedy and complete recovery from 
the infirmities suffered by the large 
number of under-privileged children 
who have already enjoyed the benefits 
of the skill and experience of the sur- 
geon and attendants in charge of the 
clinic. The territory lies at the gateway 
to the Blue Ridge Mountain section of 
North Carolina, in the heart of the 


|" WAS back in 1931 that the Kiwanis 


Southern Appalachians. Here the pa- 
tients enjoy a cool, healthful climate, 
drink pure freestone water, and 
breathe clean, fresh air. 

One of the most serious handicaps 
confronting the clinic in its earlier 
years was the economic problem of the 
availability of financial support for 
hospitalization. This was alleviated to 
some degree by the establishment of 
the North Carolina Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Department, whose cooperation 
the clinic has had for the past seven 
years. To supplement the services of 
this organizatiaon there was instituted, 
in April, 1936, under the National Se- 
curity Act, the Crippled Children’s Di- 
vision, which relied upon the Federal 
and State governments for its financial 
source of income. With the added as- 
sistance of this agency it was possible 
for all of the indigent cases under 21 
years of age to receive hospital treat- 
ment. 

In the actual treatment of cases, al- 
most every branch of orthopedic sur- 
gery has been utilized. The conditions 
under which the work was done have 
been varied, rare and unusual situa- 
tions often arising. 

On one occasion a badly crippled 
boy, homeward bound after having 
been released from the clinic after a 
complete recovery, encountered his fa- 
ther and a group of workmen on the 
roadside engaged in a construction 
project. The boy demonstrated his 
ability to walk after having received 
treatment, whereupon the father imme- 
diately organized a meeting of the la- 
borers at the roadside for prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

On another occasion a child assisted 
the clinic in overcoming the resistance 
of his parents. The boy had attended 


the clinic and had witnessed the ac- 
complishments attained in children af- 
flicted with the 


same handicap. He 





Dr. John Stuart Gaul, surgeon in charge, his assistants, and several patients, at the orthopedic clinic 
which is a major interest of the Kiwanis Club of Lenoir, North Carolina. 
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Dr. John Stuart Gaul, surgeon in charge of Lenoir, 
North Carolina’s orthopedic clinic. 


therefore staged a “sit-down strike” 
until the parents finally consented to 
the correction of his club feet, the op- 
eration being effected with highly sat- 
isfactory results. 

Fortunately, the reluctance to sub- 
mit to treatment has been practically 
eliminated and today the clinic has an 
attendance of from 40 to 60 children 
on its regular meeting dates. 

The early organization of this serv- 
ice consisted of the sponsorship of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lenoir, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Department of North 
Carolina, James T. Barnes in charge of 
the Crippled Children’s Bureau, Mrs. 
Cathleen W. Warren in charge of the 
clinic, Dr. Gaul in charge of orthopedic 
surgery, and Mrs. Elizabeth C. Woolley. 

The launching of a venture of such 
great magnitude would have proven an 
utter failure without the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the area’s entire staff 
of physicians, the county health units 
and the various welfare and vocational 
departments. 

What appeared at first to be an im- 
possible task on the part of the Lenoir 
club has been transformed into an in- 
spiring reality. Not only has it been 
made possible for hundreds of children 
to receive medical and surgical aid in 
overcoming their physical handicaps, 
who might never have otherwise re- 
ceived it, but the same children have 
then been given vocational training 
and preparation through the Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Department. This 
service is not confined to children but 
has been extended to adults as well. Up 
to now 75 persons from the clinic have 
received or are receiving training in 
the selection and maintenance of their 
life work. 

The many unusual problems arising 
in the experiences of the various phy- 
sicians find a welcome place in the Ki- 
wanis clinic, which acts as a clearing 
house for these problems by advising 
and obtaining advice for them from 
the large number of specialists in Char- 
lotte, the metropolis of the two Caro- 
linas, and also placing at their disposal 
literature from the library of the Meck- 
lenburg County Medical Society. The 
latter gives them access to 160 current 
monthly medical journals, and 4,000 
bound volumes of periodicals. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 
Elected to Public Office 


IWANIANS as usual took an active 
interest in the recent elections. 
Clubs and districts emphasized the ne- 
cessity of exercising the privilege of 
the ballot. Election stickers ‘‘Vote As 
You Like BUT VOTE” were in evi- 
dence and in many cases well worked 
out plans of getting out the vote were 


sponsored by Kiwanis clubs. 

Many Kiwanians were candidates 
for office. Many took their public af- 
fairs and citizenship obligations seri- 
ously enough to get right out and 
work. Among the prominent Kiwani- 
ans who were elected to public office 
were: 


Past International President Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Elected to the United States House of Representatives 
Past Governor Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
Elected to the United States Senate 


Kiwanian Stephen Bolles, Janesville, Wisconsin 
Elected to the United States House of Representatives 


Kiwanian Leland M. Ford, Westwood Village, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Elected to United States House of Representatives 


Past District Governor Karl L. Mundt, Madison, North Dakota 


Elected to the United States Senate 
Kiwanian Ralph Church, Chicago, Illinois 


Reelected to the United Statics House of Representatives 
Kiwanian H. E. Stassen, South Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Elected Governor of Minnesota 
Past District Governor W. Ben Gibbs, Jesup, Georgia 
Elected to the United States House of Representatives 
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Former Lieutenant Governor Dr. Ed- 
mund F. Richardson of the Hollywood, 
California, club has been re-elected 
president of the California State Asso- 
ciation of Optometrists. 





“SAN DIEGO CC 

The newly appointed president of 
the San Diego County Fair Board and 
chairman of the 22nd District Agri- 
cultural Board is MacLean Wilson of 
the East San Diego, California, club. 


Past President Walter J. L. Ray of 
Detroit, Michigan, was recently ap- 
pointed as director at large for the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Indian- 
apolis. 


President of the Salem, Virginia, 
club, Hugh J. Rhyne, has just accepted 
the position of president of Marion 
College at Marion, Virginia, where he 
has moved. 


Provo, Utah, Kiwanians are proud 
of James G. Stratton who was recently 
elected president of the Orem Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The First Kiwanian to be elected 
president of the Michigan Probation 
Association is Arthur G. Courteau of 
the Highland Park, Michigan, club. 


James K. Harper, member at Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, was re-elected president 
of the South Georgia Football Associa- 
tion and also elected principal of the 
Junior High School. 


Dr. Harlan L. Paine, superintendent 
of the Grafton State Hospital, newest 
member of the Westboro, Massachu- 
setts, club, has been elected president 
of the New England Psychiatric So- 
ciety. 


Thomas E. Calloway, past president, 
and Aaron Catzen of the North Fork, 
West Virginia, club, have been elected 
members of the Board of Directors of 
the McDowell County Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Frank C. Love, member of the Syra- 
cuse, New York, club, was elected State 
Commander of the American Legion 
at its recent convention. William C. 
Martin, also of the Syracuse club, was 
elected to State Senatorship in the 
general election on November 8. 











New Mayor of the city of Des Moines 
is Charter Member Mark L. Conkling 
of the Des Moines, Iowa, club. 





With the fishing season about over in 
most parts of the country Kiwanians 
may look with envy on the picture 
“Mr. Happy Angler’ which appears on 
the cover of the 1938 issue of the 
Chesapeake Bay Fishing Fair Guide. 
“Mr. Happy Angler” is shown with four 
magnificent fish. He is actually Ki- 
wanian Roy W. Spangler, a past presi- 
dent of the Hanover, Pennsylvania, club. 
He has been active for many years in 
Kiwanis work and is this year a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania District Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education and chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee of his 
club. 


President Oscar H. Koch of the 
Dallas, Texas, club was appointed re- 
cently to serve as City Plan Consult- 
ant for the United States Housing 
Project on Slum Clearance for this 
region of the United States. 


Kiwanian Oscar N. Lindahl of the 
Chicago club was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Controllers Institute of 
America. 


Three Charleston, West Virginia, 
Kiwanians have been honored. Past 
president Roy Bird Cook was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy at the annual 
convention; past president Chester Paul 
Heavener was elected commander of 
John Brawley Post No. 20, American 
Legion; and W. Elliott Nefflen was 
unanimously chosen as the new de- 
partment commander by West Virginia 
legionnaires. 


Reverend James S. Arnoldi of St. 
Joseph’s Church, a Fremont, Ohio, 
Kiwanian, has been made a Monsignor. 


Kiwanians took a mighty important 
part in the Michigan State Fair this 
year. Kirk F. Mitchell, president of 
the Southwest Detroit club, was Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board of Man- 
agers. Former International Trustee 
Claude Dock was a member of the 
Board and another member of the staff 
was Clarence H. Dusenberry of the 
Pontiac Kiwanis club. 


Secretary Harry M. Miller, of the 
Columbus, Ohio, club, was appointed 
Publicity Chairman of the 1938 Com- 
munity Fund. Charles A. Jones of the 
same club is executive secretary of the 
Chest Fund. 


The Ridgewood, New York, Kiwani- 
ans are proud of “Gus” Herrlich who 
was elected Vice President of the New 
York State Association—Western Long 
Island District—Loyal Order of Moose. 











BREVITIES 





Members of the initiation team of the Old Timers’ 


Club, Ohio District, are: Standing in center, 


rear, Venerable Sachem Robert W. Young, past president Lakewood club; left, standing, Tom Tom 


Beater Frank C. Meyers, past oe Lakewood; 
seated on ground, 


son. past president, Lakewood; 


right, standing, Tom Tom Beater D. W. Peter- 
left, Venerable High Priest William E. Stevy- 


enson, past president, Euclid; seated, center, Venerable Sagamore Leonard J. Evans, past president, 
Euclid; seated right, Venerable Medicine Man Norman H. Denner, president-elect, Cleveland; seated, 


extreme left, Venerable Warrior C. C. Roswurm, 


past president, North Olmsted; seated, extreme 


right, Venerable Brave William C. Landphair, West Park, former lieutenant governor, Division VI. 


Roe Joins Old Timers’ Club 

To promote greater interest in con- 
vention attendance and to add to the 
interest of the entertainment features 
of the conventions there is in existence 
in the Ohio District The Old Timers’ 
Club composed of Kiwanians who have 
been members six or more years. A 
feature each year is the initiation cere- 
mony cared for by a team whose mem- 
bers are pictured here. At the Cincin- 
nati convention the team initiated Roe 
Fulkerson, Editorial Writer for The 
Kiwanis Magazine, who spoke at the 
convention 





A Bad Dream 


Last night I had a bad, bad dream! 
I dreamed I was a boy. And that I 
lived down here on earth, that you folks 
all enjoy. I dreamed there was no 
Santa Claus to visit us each year; and 
ne’er again would Christmas mean a 
time of real good cheer. 

I dreamed that all the girls and boys 
cared not if they were bad. And all the 
grown folks laughed with glee—and 
really seemed quite bad. 

I dreamed that it was Christmas Eve, 
no Christmas tree had I. And that no 
gifts would I receive if Santa wasn’t 
nigh. I dreamed I’d just as leave be 
dead, if Santa was a fake— 


And then my helper pinched my toe, 
And I was quite awake. 
And when I found ’twas just a dream I 
laughed and jumped with glee; to find 
I still was Santa Claus—and boys and 
girls loved me! 
RUSSELL S. HENDERSON 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
(From GEM, December, 1937.) 


® 
Pig Enough For All 


We strongly suspect this is trick pho- 
tography, but anyway it took a pig this 
size to provide just the barbecued pork 
for the big annual barbecue held by the 
Memphis, Tennessee, club last month. 
Besides pork there was beef and lamb. 
The last report showed the club raised 





To the left is Abe Wurzburg, barbecue chairman; to his left disagreeing with Abe is O. K. Earp who 
up to see how much food 3700 people will eat. Evan W. 


has his pencil and paper out and is checkin 
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right around $3500.00, money to be used 
for Junior Safety Council work, 4-H 
Club work, the Boy Scout Troop, and 
work on behalf of under-privileged 


boys. 
& 


To Kiwanians! 


Life is largely what you make it 
In the towns both big and small, 
You just have to learn to “take it” 
When your back's against the wall. 


Help is given, aid is tendered 
In a way that's best for all 
When that spirit is engendered 
There's a wall about to fall. 
RAY WHEELER 


Anniston, Alabama 


A Christmas Prayer 
GOD GRANT TO ME: 


A mind so clean and thought so pure, 

That evil cannot there endure. 

A vision clear enough and broad, 

To see in man something of God. 

A heart so tender and so fair, 

That children long to nestle there. 
THAT | MAY GIVE: 

Exquisite thought to friend or foe, 

That beauty in their minds may grow. 

THAT | MAY SEE: 

The spark divine, the beacon light, 

In wearied soul and help him fight. 
THAT | MAY FEEL: 

The softest touch of tiny hand, 

And lead a child as Thou hath planned. 
THAT | MAY KNOW: 

Through trial and tribulation here, 

A Father's love is ever near. 
THIS IS MY PRAYER: 

God grant to me, that while | live, 

These gifts from Thee in turn | give 

To all Thy children here below, 

That they may see, and feel, and know, 

The beauties of this Christmas Day. 

God grant me this, for this.| pray. 

GRADY, Duluth 


Carroll, Memphis, Tennessee, club president, is making a survey of pig poundage. 
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Jackson, Kentucky, Winner in White Division 


Speakers: P. F. Adams, Frede Brodt- 
korb and J. M. Bemiss. Subjects: “The 
Spirit of Christmas,” “Christmas in a 
Danish Home,” “Memorial for J. S. 
Barnes, club member, who died Dec. 
13.” Dec. 30—Written reports from all 
committee chairmen. 

3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

We believe that if there is any per- 
sonal gain to be had from Kiwanis 
membership it comes through our meet- 
ing and associating with other Ki- 
wanians. Although handicapped again 
by our geographical location, making 
inter-club contacts a matter of our 
having to drive a great many miles 
to contact another club, we believe in 
this activity and believe that the time 
and money spent making contact with 
other Kiwanians is well spent. 

On May 11, twenty-two of our twen- 
ty-four members attended the Charter 
Night at the Salyersville club. Gov- 
ernor Foster was the chief speaker. 

On May 24, four members attended 
a meeting at Winchester, when they 
were hosts to the Frankfort club. Gov- 
ernor Foster was again the speaker. 

On July 8, the Jackson club was host 
to clubs in Divisions I and II. Ninety- 
five Kiwanians and guests were pres- 
ent. International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker was the chief speaker. 

Five Kiwanians and five ladies at- 
tended the district convention at Bow- 
ling Green. Again this year the Jack- 
son club won the district attendance 
prize. 

On October 14, five members at- 
tended the inter-club meeting at Nat- 
ural Bridge. This meeting was spon- 
sored by the Beattyville club in honor 
of Lieutenant Governor E. B. Beatty. 

On December 28, one member at- 
tended the annual ladies’ night and 
installation program of the Lexington 
club. 

Our members have visited regular 
meetings of the following clubs: Dan- 
ville, Lexington, Winchester, Prestons- 
burg, Washington, D.C., Kansas City, 
Missouri, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Tampa, Florida. 

During the year we have had as our 
guests Kiwanians from _ Lexington, 
Beattyville, Clinton, Oklahoma, Sal- 
yersville, Winchester, Irvine-Ravenna, 
Danville, Harlan, London and Jellico, 
Tennessee, clubs. 


4. COMMITTEES 

At the beginning of the year the 
president with the assistance of the 
past officers worked out a list of com- 
mittee chairmen and committees. Be- 
fore these committees were appointed 
the president had a talk with each in- 
dividual. The purpose of this was to 
learn if the member were interested 
in the work of the committee to which 
he had been tentatively assigned or if 
he would prefer to be on some other 
committee. At the same time the presi- 
dent got the assurance from the mem- 


(From page 721) 


ber that he would work faithfully on 
the committee and that he would make 
his written quarterly and annual report. 
After some slight changes the list of 
committee chairmen and committees 
was submitted to the Board of Direc- 
tors for approval and then the appoint- 
ments were made in open meeting. 
When this was done we held a dinner 
meeting for the Board of Directors and 
committee chairmen. The duties of 
each committee were thoroughly ex- 
plained and plans outlined for the en- 
tire year for each committee. At this 
meeting the mechanics of the club were 
explained, such as the manner in which 
the dues are used by the club, the rela- 
tion of this club to the district and to 
International, the relation of each club 
committee to the corresponding dis- 
trict and International committee. 


No. of 

Committee Meetings 
Agriculture ..... Sf Cee 6 
Ree PERGOTINGE oo 16 
Business Standards and Public 

Affairs Mi ee 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work and Vo- 

cational Guidance 20 
Membership and Classification...... 6 
Kiwanis Education .. By 
Inter-Club Relations 8 
Lo ee 16 
Program Pra | 
Publicity . 4 
Under-Privileged Child a 

Special Committees 

Inter-Club Meeting ee 
Boy Scout . 8 
Minstrel . sista, 
Christmas Basket ©, eS 3 
SOREN UE ceo ae Sek he 5 


To say that the work of any one 
committee was outstanding would be 
unfair to all the other committees. All 
of the committees did their work well. 
Except in a few instances the plans 
made at the first of the year were car- 
ried to completion. 

The Program Committee, which in 
this club is always headed by the vice 
president, gave us good programs; the 
Music Committee furnished us with ex- 
cellent music for all the club meetings 
and the Club Meetings Committee 
worked out an attendance contest that 
proved to be very interesting. It made 
our members attendance conscious and 
improved our attendance so that it 
has been better this year than ever 
before. 

All committees made written quar- 
terly reports at the end of each quar- 
ter and an annual report at the end 
of the year. These reports are filed 
with the club records. 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

It has always been the policy of 
this club to have the wives and other 
guests meet with us as often as pos- 
sible, believing that the more people 


we have interested in Kiwanis the 
greater will be our accomplishments. 
The more people we can make under- 
stand what we are trying to do the 
easier it will be to do. Our efforts have 
not been in vain because all of the 
wives and a good many people of the 
town are just as much interested in 
the Kiwanis club as the Kiwanians 
themselves. 

March 18 — Ladies’ Night — 100% 
attendance of Kiwanians and wives. 
J. O. VanMeter, President of Lees 
College, told us of his recent visit to 
Florida. All the ladies agreed that it 
was one of the best Ladies’ Night pro- 
grams we have ever had. 

May 3—The club attended in a body 
the graduation exercises at Highland 
Institution and later entertained at 
dinner. 

May 11—Twenty-two of our twen- 
ty-four members attended the Charter 


Night program at Salyersville. Din- 
ner and program. 
June 24—Annual Club Pienic. Pic- 


nic lunch, games and visit to Experi- 
ment Station Farm. 

July 8—Ladies’ Night—Kiwanians 
and ladies from Divisions I and II and 
loca! guests present. Our special guests 
were Secretary and Mrs. Parker. Din- 
ner, program anc dancing. 

Oct. 28—Father and Daughter 
Night. Those Kiwanians who did not 
have daughters adopted one for the 
evening. 

Nov. 18—Ladies’ Night—Ladies and 
Kiwanians were the guests of the Rob- 
inson Experiment Station. Special 
music, cold ham and fried chicken made 
it a very delightful occasion. J. Foley 
Snyder, Secretary of Hazard Rotary 
Club, told of his trip to the Rotary 








International Convention at Nice, 
France. 
Sept. 30—Entertained the faculty 


of Jackson and Breathitt County High 
Schools. 

Sept. 23—Entertained the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Band. Invited the 
town people to hear the concert after 
the meeting. 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 

INTERNATIONAL 

We were represented on the district 
committees by one member who was 
on the Inter-Club Relations Commit- 
tee. By having a man on this committee 
we were brought into closer contact 
with the activities of the district. 

Divisional Meetings 

Twenty-two of our _ twenty-four 
members attended the Charter Night 
program at Salyersville. This new 
club became a part of Division I and 
all the clubs in that division were rep- 
resented, our club being the only club 
from another division. 

The president and vice-president at- 
tended the training school for: club 
officers, held by the lieutenant gov- 
ernor at Danville. 
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District Convention 

Five members and five ladies at- 
tended the District Convention at 
Bowling Green on October 7, 8 and 9. 
The Jackson club was, for the second 
time, awarded the District Convention 
attendance prize. All of these members 
paid their own expenses to the con- 
vention, there being no money in the 
club treasury for the purpose. 


International Convention 

We did our best to send a delegate 
to the International Convention. We 
had the money set aside for the pur- 
pose but before the time came some 
things developed here that called for 
money and we thought that we could 
better serve our community by using 
the money here than to send a dele- 
gate to the convention. 


Reports and Payments 

All monthly, semi-monthly and spe- 
cial reports were submitted promptly. 
The payments of dues and magazine 
subscriptions were made promptly to 
both the district and International. All 
correspondence to International, dis- 
trict and clubs was promptly answered. 
Committee appointments, election of 
officers and such were reported to the 
proper offices immediately. 


SECTION 2—ACTIVITIES 


1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

The club continued its under-privi- 
leged child work under the very capable 
leadership of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee with the entire mem- 
bership very much interested in the 
work and always willing to help when 
called upon by the committee. 

At the first of the year the case of a 
little colored boy who had meningitis 
came to our attention. The club furn- 
ished to the chairman of the commit- 
tee $16.85 worth of serum and other 
medicine. The little boy recovered 
and this was the only case in our town 
during the year. 

The club sponsored and assisted in 
three tonsil clinics. In these three clin- 
ics the tonsils of 112 under-privileged 
children were removed. 

The club sponsored and assisted by 
furnishing transportation and the like 
for a crippled children’s clinic. Ex- 
aminations were made of 88 under- 
privileged crippled children. Two were 
sent to the hospital for correction. The 
club also furnished the food and the 
P. T. A. prepared and served noon 
lunch for the children and parents. 

Through the efforts of the club 59 
tuberculosis X-rays were made for un- 
der-privileged children suspected of 
having tuberculosis. A number of ac- 
tive cases were discovered and treat- 
ment begun. 

With money raised by passing a 
bottle at each meeting we prepared 
and distributed 98 Christmas baskets. 
These baskets were placed in homes 
where there were children who would 
probably have had very little or nothing 
on Chistmas Day. The Boy Scouts 
furnished us with a toy for each basket. 


y left-over after 
preparing the baskets we gave $10.00 
to each of the two school cafeterias 
to help feed under-nourished school 
children, a good many of whom would 
have no noon lunch otherwise. We also 
sent $10.00 to a mission school out in 
the county to be used in buying pencils, 
tablets and other school supplies for 
the children who are unable to buy 
these things for themselves. 


2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Work Commit- 
tee was probably the most active com- 
mittee of the club. The committee is 
sponsor of the local Boy and Girl 
Scout troops with all members of the 
Scout Committee members of the club. 
The Boy Scout troop furnished a pro- 
gram which was a demonstration of 
first aid. The Scouts assisted the club 
in a number of activities during the 
year. 

The largest and probably the most 
worth-while activity of the committee 
is the annual Breathitt County School 
Fair. This fair is conducted altogether 
by Kiwanians. Every member of the 
club had a job to do on the day of the 
fair and they were all there and at 
work. Several thousand school chil- 
dren came to Jackson by school bus, 
wagon, horseback and on foot to at- 
tend. Prizes were given for reading, 
spelling, compositions, declamations, 
orations, maps, athletics and almost ev- 
ery type of school work. Children 
come to town on this day who do not 
come to town on any other day during 
the year. This fair is of great value 
to all the schools but more especially 
to the ones remotely situated away 
from good roads. 

The committee organized a Diamond 
Ball League with four teams. Each 
team was managed by a Kiwanian and 
Kiwanians acted as score keepers and 
umpires. The rules of the league gov- 
erned not only the play but the con- 
duct of the players both on and off the 
field. This activity provided amusement 
for the boys and people of the com- 
munity during the vacation period. 

This committee furnished speakers 
for the schools from time to time on 
such subjects as Traffic Safety, Fire 
Prevention and the like. 

The entire club met at one of the 
private schools during the year, spent 
the afternoon and had dinner with them 
in the evening. This school is located 
some distance from a highway. 

The club entertained members of 
the graduating classes of the high 
schools in the county and also had a 
meeting for the teachers of these 
schools. 

The club met and had a small part 
in the program of the 4-H Club Camp. 

This committee is proud of the re- 
sults of their activities during the year 
because it is easy to see that the boys 
and girls of the county have been 
benefited greatly by these activities 
and that the character and future wel- 
fare of these children will be better 
than they would have been without 
the services of our Kiwanis club. 


Out of the money 
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3.- CITIZENSHIP 

The work of this committee is com- 
bined with that of the Public Affairs 
Committee and is closely correlated 
with that of the Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Committee. As we have no aliens in 
our community there is nothing to be 
done along this line. However, there 
is a great need for the teaching of cit- 
izenship to the boys and girls and men 
and women of this community. Believ- 
ing that only by having good citizens 
can we have good government the 
Kiwanis Club has set about doing all 
within its power to bring this about. 

A great many of our members carry 
this idea of bettering the citizenship 
with them at all times and a good part 
of this work is done by the individual 
members through conversation with 
people of the community. This fact 
makes it rather difficult to report any 
real progress along this line. But we 
believe that we are the leaders of the 
community and that it is our job to set 
the example and promote the idea at 
every opportunity and that if we con- 
tinually follow this plan that eventual- 
ly we will see the results, 

One member is Chairman of the City 
School Board. 

Two members served on the City 
Council. 

One member served as foreman of 
the Federal Grand Jury and another 
member served on the Federal Petit 
Jury. 

The committee conducted a contest 
in the two high schools. Prizes were 
awarded to the three students who 
wrote the best essay on “Honesty in 
Business.”” These essays were read by 
the writers at a club meeting. 

We had one speaker before the club 
who talked on the Supreme Court and 
the proposed changes. 

Furnished a fire prevention speaker 
who spoke to the students of the two 
high schools and Lees College. 

Furnished a speaker on Traffic Acci- 
dent Prevention to the schools and to 
a service club in a neighboring town. 

One member discussed before the 
senior class of the high school the 
various forms of insurance. 

This committee has written a number 
of letters to the American Youth Com- 
mission in support of an effort to secure 
a Regional Training School for Eastern 
Kentucky. 


4. PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 
ACTIVITIES 
The club insisted on and assisted in 

the preparation of a budget for the 

city finances. The budget finally 
adopted was prepared for the most part 
by a Kiwanian. 

Codperated with the WPA officials in 
erecting a city hall and the construc- 
tion of almost one mile of concrete 
streets. 

Codperated with Lees College in a 
successful effort to get relief officials 
to complete a playground on their 
campus to be used by their students, 
and pupils of the city school, and also 
used for a city playground. 
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Codperated with the N.Y.A. officials 
in order to maintain the wood working 
shop for boys and sewing project for 
girls. 

Members joined 100% the American 
Red Cross and contributed $67.50 for 
the special drive for flood sufferers in 
the Ohio River Valley. 

At one meeting we had a prayer for 
the flood sufferers. 

Secured the lot and stone for a com- 
munity building for the town, to be 
built with WPA funds. As yet we have 
been unable to get a project set up but 
we are still working on it. 

One Kiwanis road sign was moved 
to a more advantageous location. 

Had an article on Kiwanis activities 
in almost every issue of our local week- 
ly newspaper. 

Sent a large quantity of clothing to 
the flood sufferers. 

Contributed books and magazines to 
the traveling library. 

Gave books to the school libraries 
and one member contributed two sub- 
scriptions to the National Geographic 
to the libraries. 

Urged members to wear their Ki- 
wanis buttons at all times. 

Wrote several letters to public serv- 
ice company that furnished power to 
Jackson and vicinity insisting on better 
electrical service. 


Asked the Department of Public 
Health not to transfer our County 
Health Officer just as he was becoming 
acquainted with the people and condi- 
tions of the county. 

Asked Health Department for a con- 
tinuation of the present staff of County 
Health workers. 

Held a community interest program 
with four speakers on the following 
subjects: ““My Club,” ““New Members,” 
“Jackson Schools” and ‘Jackson 
Churches.” 

This committee had charge of pro- 
grams where the following subjects 
were discussed: Relief Problems in 
Breathitt County, The WPA Recrea- 
tional Program, Public Health in 
Breathitt County, The Federal Arts 
Project, The WPA Program and The 
Cumberland National Forest. 

What individual deeds of good will 
and public service have been done by 
individual members by reason of their 
association with Kiwanis will never be 
known but we do know that every 
member carries with him to his busi- 
ness and his every day life the teach- 
ings and ideals of Kiwanis. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE KIWANIS CLUB OF JACKSON, 
KENTUCKY 
K.. B DANIEL, Preside nt, 
GALEN J. WHITE, Secretary. 


Club Luncheon — American Plan 


(From page 


in our town and we liked him. We 
called him “Jack” and treated him as 
one of us. One day our speaker was 
a man from Jack’s former home town 
and he said, “Imagine my surprise at 
coming here and finding a man from 
my city, a man we knew as J. Frederick 
Thompson, a dignified executive—and 
you are calling him ‘Jack’ and he 
takes off his coat and tips back in his 
chair in his shirtsleeves and smokes a 
corncob pipe!” 

This same Jack told me that time 
after time he had come into one of 
our meetings downhearted and discour- 
aged, only to be cheered up and go 
back to work encouraged, his troubles 
forgotten. 

How could he or any clubable man, 
to use Dr. Johnson’s terms, fail to re- 
act to the cheerful conversation and 
the kidding, the group singing, the 
enjoyable program? 

And one day Jack was awarded a 
rooster, and could anyone retain a 
grouch while trying to grab a rooster 
that came flapping over the luncheon 
table into his arms? 

Horse-play, kid stuff, freshman hu- 
mor. All right, let it go at that, but 
fun just the same. 

We have had members who did not 
like the atmosphere, or perhaps it was 
the singing that disturbed them, or 
the fooling or the food. They did not 
last long. They are back in the old 
groove, missing a lot of fun, some in- 
spiration from notable speakers, some 
valuable business contacts. 


@ 
716) 
| have heard jokes made about 


luncheon club practices. I have seen a 
meeting burlesqued on the metropolitan 
stage. I have laughed at the wit of the 
sophisticates as they panned Rotarians, 
Kiwanians, Exchangites, Lions and 
the rest for making a feature of calling 
one another “Bill” and ‘Dave’ and 
“Shorty” and fining members who 
forgot and used the formal ‘Mister.’’ 

But there is something more than 
mere artificial effort at friendliness in 


this use of first names. I recall that 
the late Dr. Mendel, Yale’s famous 
authority on foods and physiological 


chemistry, told us, “I like to come back 
and spend my summers in the old town 
where people call me ‘Lafayette’ or 
‘Mendel, old top,’ and forget the ‘Mis- 
ter’ or ‘Doctor.’ ” 

Dignity is one thing that does not 
help men to have fun, but we do not 
throw it to the winds. It has its place 
in every service club and in years of 
meeting with such clubs, I have seldom 
found dignity lacking insofar as dig- 
nity was essential to proper attention 
to a serious program or to the discus- 
sion of a problem in citizenship, wel- 
fare work, or other work properly 
taken up by such a club. And no 
group of people is more attentive and 
receptive to a serious message than is 
a service club. 

People who do not belong to a 
luncheon club are apt to view its ex- 
istence critically. They will query its 
members, ‘‘What does your club do for 
the town anyway?” And if there were 
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no answer involving account of many 
constructive activities, perhaps car- 
ried on without publicity, there would 
be sufficient answer in the statement, 
“We have a doggoned good time to- 
gether and we hobnob with other busi- 
ness men and get better acquainted 
with them.” 

Our service club may not perform 
any great and valuable service. Some 
clubs do not. But if it does no more 
than bring together men who are liv- 
ing in the same town and develop 
friendly relations between them, be 
they competitors or otherwise, it com- 
pletely justifies its existence. One of 
our presidents once told us, “It’s all 
right to get together and have roast 
pork put into our mouths and apple- 
sauce poured into our ears, but that 
is not enough. We should justify our 
existence with real service to the com- 
munity.”? And that is true enough. 

Men like to eat together and talk 
together as they eat. Most of them 
like to sing together. Listen to the 
strains of “Sweet Adeline” coming 
even from a group of service club 
critics, when they are out for a good 
time! Even a club that is nothing but 
a knife-and-fork club may be well 
worth while as a promoter of friendly 
relations. 

Not all luncheon club singing is stim- 
ulating. That may be admitted. I once 
addressed a service club where the 
song leader’s idea of putting pep into 
the crowd was to have them sing two 
verses of “Old Black Joe” and one of 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song.” But, too, I 
addressed another service club where 
the song leader finished his efforts with 
the audience of 600 almost on the 
edge of their seats and full of en- 
thusiasm, ready to give their speaker 
their best—if he gave them his best. 

I must admit, however, that in both 
cases the type of singing seemed to 
please and satisfy the members. 

Horse play is an occasional incident, 
but all these luncheon clubs meeting 
weekly all over the United States and 
Canada, bring to their members val- 
ued features. We may have a Chau- 
tauqua lecturer, a metropolitan clergy- 
man, an opera singer, an efficiency 
engineer, a traveler, a specialist in 
some disease. We may bring in young 
local talent, for service clubs are more 
valuable than any amateur night in 
bringing young talent to the front and 
giving it experience. 

To meet, to eat, to fraternize, to en- 
joy a little music, a little serious mes- 
sage, a humorous program, to go away 
chuckling over some good joke or 
discussing some controversial prob- 
lem presented by a speaker is to go 
back to business with mind cleared of 
cobwebs, confusion and _ discourage- 
ment. And that is our service club 
and every other good service club. 

And, as the New York Sun said, edi- 
torially, some time ago, “The first 
meeting of a service club in a town is 
a sign that town is going to rise up 
and go somewhere.” 
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it has its share of crime. 

Last year, however, Wilson’s scien- 
tific department cleared 51 out of each 
hundred burglaries, against a national 
average of 34. Only three of its 239 
missing persons remained missing. It 
convicted all five of its murderers, and 
two from the previous year. In Wil- 
son’s town, 45 per cent of all larcenies 
lead straight to jail, rather than 26 per 
cent, the national rate. Fewer than one- 
fifth of American automobile thieves 
are caught; Wichita catches more than 
half, and last year recovered all 125 
cars stolen in the city, 21 taken else- 
where. 

How, you ask, does this typical 
American city get that way? By spend- 
ing lots of money? In 1936, latest year 
for which figures are computed, police 
cost the 42 cities in Wichita’s popula- 
tion class an average of $3.30 per cap- 
ita. Wichita paid $1.81. By hiring lots 
of men? Again, no. Most middle-sized 
towns use one and a half policemen 
for each thousand citizens, but Wichita 
gets along nicely with one per thousand 
—and this ratio includes even the girl 
clerks. 

Nor was Wichita always a police- 
man’s paradise. Chief Wilson, in his 
second year there, still had five rob- 
beries to one now, three times as many 
burglaries, four times the stolen cars. 
So you can’t say there never was a 
crime problem in the Kansas metropo- 
lis. 

Wilson was 28 years old when he 
came to Wichita, and the year was 
1928. He had worked his way through 
the University of California, by pound- 
ing a beat on August Vollmer’s scien- 
tific Berkeley Police Department. With 
his diploma in his pocket, he continued 
to tramp the beat, continued to absorb 
Vollmer’s revolutionary ideas, chief of 
which was that police work is a pro- 
fession. 

He was 25 and an acting sergeant 
when the small city of Fullerton, in 
southern California, on Vollmer’s rec- 
ommendation, appointed him chief. Ask 
him how he got along there and he 
changes the subject. 

“Got my ears knocked down,” he 
says. “Learned about politics.” 

When Wichita called, he brought 
along Vollmer’s theories, refined and 
expanded them, made them work in a 
larger town. But he didn’t have smooth 
sailing. A few politicians raised patri- 
otic objection to an “outsider” getting 
the job. They dubbed him “the boy 
scout cop,” laughed at his ideas, and 
predicted that like many another Wich- 
ita chief, he wouldn’t last a year. They 
need only sit back and wait for him to 
fail. 

They’re still waiting, but they 
stopped laughing at him several years 
ago. For young Chief Wilson went to 
work. First, he tossed out the chair- 
warmers at headquarters, retired men 
unfit for duty, sent others to beats. 


College Cop 


(From page 713) 


Then he bought enough cars to mount 
his entire department, and started each 
man out alone... not riding in pairs as 
is customary. 

“Two men in two cars cover twice as 
much ground as two men in the same 
car,” he points out logically. ‘‘Besides, 
they’re safer that way. They don’t get 
reckless in the face of danger, merely 
to impress a partner. And they can get 
all the help they need, merely by pick- 
ing up a microphone from the dash- 
board.” 

Wilson’s second job was to install 
modern record systems, a scientific lab- 
oratory, a crime prevention bureau. He 
equipped every car with two-way radio, 
and using WPA labor, converted an old 
fire station into a modern police head- 
quarters. 

He started America’s first “police 
cadet corps.” Several states, following 
his example, now have courses for men 
who wish to become police executives. 
But only in Wichita is the cop on the 
beat required to come up through the 
university route. 

Each fall, at the Wichita Municipal 
University, Wilson selects a dozen able 
third-year students, and sells them the 
idea of police work as a career. And 
he offers them immediate jobs. 

They’ve already had two years of 
‘liberal arts,” which Wilson thinks 
can’t harm any policeman. The next 
two years, while finishing college, they 
work four hours daily in the Wichita 
department as rookies, earn $51 a 
month. On the campus, meantime, they 
study police science and related courses 
—traffic regulations, police jurisdic- 
tion, criminal law, practical psychol- 
ogy, and ethics. Graduating, they get 
B.S. or A.B. degrees, certificates of 
police science, plus jobs at $125 a month 
on the Wichita force. 

When _ skeptical educators asked, 
“Why would any smart lad spend four 
years learning to walk a beat?’’ Wilson 
had a practical answer. 

“Hundreds of city managers are 
hunting well-trained police executives,”’ 
he said. “We will furnish them.” 

He’s doing just that. The new chief 
in Flint, Michigan, is one of Wilson’s 
college cops. Another now heads the 
Honolulu detective force. One captains 
the Kansas state highway patrol. One 
is in the Secret Service, five hold key 
jobs in the U.S. Border Patrol, others 
are teaching police science in universi- 
ties. 

That’s his answer to the skeptics. 
The educators who objected now agree 
with him. And politicians who balked 
at one outsider getting a good job in 
Wichita, now admit that dozens of 
Wichita lads are getting good jobs 
elsewhere under Wilson’s scheme. 

Being of an exploring mind, Wilson 


has made his department a testing 
ground for theories which in most 
cities haven’t passed the discussion 


stage. In his town, psychology, labora- 
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tory and nightstick go hand in hand. 
Many large city detective bureaus now 
use the Keeler “lie detector’ on sus- 
pects in front-page murder mysteries. 
Only in Wichita must every person 
brought to the booking desk face the 
machine. 

Last year, out of 710 vagrants 
tested, 61 admitted crimes elsewhere; 
60 of 190 burglary suspects showed 
such positive results that 59 burglaries 
were cleared. Furthermore, Wilson re- 
veals that every recruit, seeking a 
place in the cadet corps, is tested by it 
for honesty and emotional stability. 

Four rooms at Wichita headquarters 
are filled with microscopes, test tubes, 
chemists’ scales, ultra-violet ray ma- 
chines. Not content with this, how- 
ever, Wilson has mounted two small 
laboratories in cruising cars, that in a 
minute’s radio notice, report directly 
to the scene of all crimes. 

Last summer, a patrolman discov- 
ered a broken window in an alley. 
He snatched up his microphone; in 
fifty seconds three other patrol cars 
and the nearest cruising laboratory 
arrived. The thief had left tire tracks, 
and on the window frame a gouge 
from his chisel. The laboratory in- 
vestigator made plastercasts of tire and 
chisel marks, photographed the scene, 
hunted fingerprints, then collected the 
dust from the window sill. In it the 
microscope showed fragments of blue 
lint. 

Twenty minutes later every police- 
man in town was hunting a burglar 
with a certain make of tire, a chisel 
with a broken point in his tool box, 
and on his back a blue sweater. An 
hour later they found him. Chisel and 
tire fitted the plastercasts. He was 
allowed to peer through a microscope 
and compare lint from his sweater and 
that from the window sill. He looked, 
and confessed, and next day, facing 
the lie detector, admitted that he was 
wanted for burglaries elsewhere. 

There is another police laboratory 
in Wichita, every bit as intricate... 
the crime prevention bureau, which 
Wilson calls the most important divi- 
sion of police science. Its captain is a 
trained sociologist, and has every 
preacher and priest in town, and many 
doctors and teachers, as volunteer as- 
sistants. 

Last year an 11-year-old colored boy, 
a petty larceny “repeater,” took physi- 
al, emotional and psychological tests 
in this bureau. They revealed, among 
other things, that he converted all loot 
into candy. Doctors arranged for a 
heavier sugar content in his diet, a 
preacher took him to Sunday school, 
his teacher wormed him into the school 
baseball team—and he doesn’t steal 
any more. 

Wilson’s police maintain a Boy Scout 
troop that carries off many honors, 
and this, too, is a fine job of crime 
prevention, Wilson says. The police 
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run a model farm, where short-term 
prisoners work in the open air. Last 
year the 641 “farmers” raised their 
own vegetables; their meals cost the 
city eight cents each; on a twelve-day 
sentence they gained an average of 
four pounds in weight and much self- 
respect. 

But not only in handling crime does 
Wilson lead. The U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in the past five years has 
placed Wichita at the top in its class in 
traffic safety. And, strangely, arrests 
have had little to do with this record. 

If you run a stop light in Wichita, 
no policeman hollers at you. Politely, 
he gives you a “request card,” which 
asks you not to break the law again. 
If you repeat, or your violation is 
flagrant, you attend a traffic clinic, 
where alone and unembarrassed you 
take tests in driving, sight, reaction 
speed and vehicle laws. Your weak- 
ness discovered, the police try to help 
you conquer it. 

Should this fail, there’s always the 
traffic court. Last year, against 


as 


5,672 warnings and requests, only 149 
violators were arrested. Every one of 
these was found guilty. Every one 
went to jail or paid a fine. There’s no 
“ticket fix’? in Wichita. Wilson and 
his college cops play no favorites. 
Ask this model chief whether other 


towns can have the same protection, | 
and he leans back and braces a knee | } 


against his desk. 
“Why not?” he asks. 


out of the police business, put intelli- 
gence in. Here in Wichita, it’s just a 
matter of personnel.” 

A clerk steps into the office, inter- 
rupting him. 

“That city manager from Wiscon- 
sin’s on the phone again,” the clerk 
says. “He wants to know whether 
you’re ready, yet, to send him a new 
chief.” 


“T’ll have a man go and look the | 


job over,” he answers, and turns back 
to you. “Any town can have good 
protection,” he repeats. “And a lot 
of towns seem to be wanting it.” 


Adult Education in Canada 


(From page 712) 


the training and supply of leaders. A 
very considerable experiment in this 
direction has been carried on for some 
years by St. Francis Xavier University, 
with the help of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and an effort of the same kind has 
just been commenced by McGill among 
the English speaking people of rural 
Quebec. There are any number of 
study groups among our young country 
people already, but not enough of them 
among the older folk, and they are the 
people at whom adult education is 
aiming. 

There are those of course who are in- 
clined to ask what the good of all this 
is. I need hardly say that they are 
people who look at life from a ma- 
terialistic viewpoint, but even for them 
there is an answer. Take the work in 
Nova Scotia. The people of that area 
were, before the movement began there, 
both poor and insufficiently educated, 
though they were not too uneducated 
to be discontented. They were intelli- 
gent, and had as I have said everyone 
else has, the capacity to learn. Study 
groups were established, they learned 
about codperation, they learned to 
want education, they learned what a 
higher social level meant. I am not 
at the moment thinking of their intel- 
lectual achievements. I am answering 
the materialist, and I tell him that with 
those intellectual achievements went 
economic achievements: the whole eco- 
nomic level of the area was raised. 
More books, more clothes, more radios, 
The whole of Canada benefits to some 
extent from an adult educational effort 
in one corner. 

I am not resting my argument for 
adult education on the material pillars, 
and although they are good pillars the 


intellectual ones are just as good. What 
is the real object of education? One 
person will say “the making of good 
citizens,” another thinks of adequate 
training for various professions and 
avocations. Those are without doubt 
objectives and laudable objectives, but 
they are only intermediate ones. There 
is a more distant and a higher aim. I 
hope you will forgive me if I seem a 
little bit high flown at this point, but 
I really do not think that most of us 


“Any town | 
that wants it need only take politics | 


| 


| appearance 
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of candid picture making—until recently the fad of 
the wealthy—is now within the means of the 
average purse. A pleased purchaser writes ‘‘I 
have recently become the proud pos- 
As an 


amateur I have taken some grand little om. 
pecemans which I think could not be$ 

ettered with a more expensive cam- 95 
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to any expensive camera obtainable.’’ Postpaid 
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put education on a high enough level. | 


I like to think of education 
bringing of the individual human mind 
into tune with the universe as a whole. 
That conception of education does help, 
I think, to show how many poor, educat- 


as the | 
| @ Neat, handy, useful and dur- 


ed people are happier than many who | 


are materially rich. 
joyment, quite as keen as intellectual 
enjoyment, once you have found it out. 
The point I want to make and in which 
I hope you will agree, is that we Ca- 


There is no en- | 


nadians cannot all be rich, but we can | 


all be educated. In the not too distant 
future I hope that we shall all be edu- 
cated—and if we are, we shall be a 
much happier people and much more 
able to pull our weight in the world. 

How are we to go about getting it— 
adult education? 

I am not concerned for the people 
in what I have called the 
brackets, the college graduates and 
their friends. They can look after 
themselves and the universities can help 
them. If you were to visit McGill Uni- 
versity at night, you would find it just 
as active as you would find it by day, 
with hundreds of students, from em- 
inent lawyers down to school boys, 
working at all sorts of subjects from 
Accountancy to Zodlogy. But I am 


upper | 
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| still immensely concerned about the 
_ forty million people in North America 
| who have had a very sketchy education, 


FLAVOR—AROMA—MILDNESS | 


| quate. 


or none at all. We might just as well 
face an unpleasant fact: most of those 
people had to leave school before their 
time because our community has failed 
in its duty, because in some way or 
other our organization has been inade- 
I do not think anyone denies 
that the community owes an education 
to the schoolchild; no one has denied 
that for a long time. But this is my 
contention: the community has exactly 
the same obligation to the people who, 
through its fault, have missed their 
school education. And what are 
going to do about it, because it is your 
job as much as mine? 

I am not going to say that the gov- 
ernment must add this activity to its 
school system. For one thing, the 
school system is overloaded already, for 
another, the school method is not al- 
together suited to adult education. 
You will remember that I put some em- 
phasis on the voluntary nature of adult 
education and I am told that schools 


you 
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cannot use the voluntary method, That 
may be right and may be wrong, I am 
not going to argue about it. Adult 
education must use the voluntary 
method if it is to be successful. But 
the school system need not be over- 
burdened. Dozens of other agencies 
all through Canada are engaged in adult 
educational work now and some of 
them are doing a good job. The Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Education 
is one, the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration is another. Governments can 
help a good deal, first by making sure 
that efforts are aimed in the right direc- 
tion and are properly codrdinated and, 
secondly, by the supply of money. 
Here, right in front of us, is one of 


the greatest public needs of North 
America—education for those who 
through our fault have missed it. You 


members of service clubs have always 
been ready to see that community needs 
were met. I know that you are still 
ready. I should like to see the North 
American service clubs take this prob- 
lem in hand and never rest till every 
North American had at least something 
of the education to which he has a right. 


Farm and Industry 


(From page 715) 


What all this has done for the farm 
cannot fully be determined as a matter 
of statistics because of the artificial 


, fog in which the whole farm question 


has been wrapped. But these are 
permanent facts — they represent 
permanent additions to farm income— 
and in them we can discern one part 
at least of the settlement of the “‘farm 
problem.” 

Another farm and 


link 


between 


| factory is one we must not stop to dis- 


| industry, to country districts. 


cuss—the immense refinement of coun- 
try life that has followed upon the 
introduction of industrial products, not 
only for the working of the land, but 
also for the comfort of the farm home 
and the extension of the farm fam- 
ily’s life. Farm life is once more on a 
par with city life in real advantages, 
as it was in the country’s beginning. 
Isolation has been done away—the 
motor car has dwindled distances, radio 
has established communication, electri- 
cal service of many kinds has abolished 
drudgery. 

But there is one important link be- 
tween Industry and the Farm which 
we must mention, and that is the move- 
ment known as decentralization—the 
removal of industry, or departments of 
When 


| we speak of the decentralization of in- 


dustry, the removal of industry to the 
countryside or village, we do not mean 
the flight of industry from commun- 
ities where labor troubles are a habit, 
nor from ruinous taxation; we do not 
mean a removal to new locations in 
search of low-wage communities, nor 
the establishment of branches for the 
better handling of business. All of 
these things are being done, but they 
are not to be confused with decentral- 


ization. Nor do we mean that industry 
is seeking in decentralization to cor- 
rect an error made in centralizing. 
Decentralization is not an act of con- 
fession or repentance. Concentration 
of industry in cities and the develop- 
ment of mass production were logical 
and constructive developments. In 
congregating to a center, industry 
learned how to codrdinate many parts 
into a codperative whole—it was a 
natural evolution. And now, with these 
basic values obtained, the dissemina- 
tion of the separate units for their 
greater refinement is merely a contin- 
uation of the same evolutionary move- 
ment, 

The technical advancement spoken 
of is a reality that grows greater every 
day; I am afraid, however, that we can- 
not as yet say the same about de- 
centralization. It is inevitable, but as 
yet has not attained the proportions of 
a general movement. I regret that the 
only illustrations that can be given of 
it on anything like a suitable scale 
must be drawn from our own company. 

For 20 years now, Mr. Ford has been 
actively and continuously engaged in 
the demonstration of decentralization. 
I might also say, personally engaged, 
for everything from the selection of 
the site to the superintendence of the 
erection of the plant and all that comes 
after have invariably had his personal 
attention. Perhaps one reason decen- 
tralization has not been more widely 
practiced by large industries is that 
it does require so much personal at- 
tention. A man must be deeply inter- 
ested in it to endure its demands. The 
idea originally came to Mr. Ford in his 
frequent drives through the country. 
As he passed the places where the 
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early settlers established their little 
mills run by water power, he gained a 
very high respect for the ability of 
those settlers to pick the right spot. 
In 1918 he began his first experiment 
with an old gristmill known as Nankin 
Mills, situated on the Rouge River— 
which is not much of a river. And that 
was to the point—he desired to show 
that even small streams proved suit- 
able for this purpose. Since that time 
he has established eight industries 
along the Rouge, industries that employ 
from 15 to 400 persons each; most 
of them being housed in small modern 
plants, which, instead of bringing a 
clashing note to the countryside, fit 
harmoniously with the landscape. 

What started all this? I could say, 
of course, that Mr. Ford’s motive was 
humanitarian, that he wanted to pro- 
vide a way by which people could leave 
the congested industrial districts and 
live and work in the country, enjoying 
for themselves and their families all 
the advantages of village and country 
life with a city income. And _ that 
would be true—but not the whole truth. 
In this matter of small country in- 
dustries, decentralized from the big 
central industry, the motives were 
mixed. There was interest in water 
power development, interest in eco- 
nomical operation, interest in the hu- 
man element—and all of these being 
economically right, the ultimate result 
turned out to be socially right. But it 
is a question whether they would have 
dovetailed so well if the main motive 
had been merely sentimental instead 
of practical. Whatever is practical and 
workable usually turns out to be hu- 
manly and socially beneficial, whereas 
basing a project upon sentiment does 
not always insure a practical and self- 
sustaining result. 

It remains only to indicate some of 
the advantages we have found in it. 
From the employe’s side the advan- 
tages are obvious. He works in a 
small factory where noise and strain 
are reduced to a minimum. He lives 
in an American village—the best place 
on earth to live—or on a plot of land 
near the village. His family have the 
advantage of the clearer air, a more 
normal tempo of life, and the rather 
higher level of neighborhood character 
usually found in such places. He is 
within an hour and a half of the big 
city. He probably indulges a propen- 
sity for gardens and chickens which 
supply some of his needs and lessen 
the pull on his income. His work is 
likely to be steadier, for various rea- 
sons which the production man will 
understand. Altogether the main prob- 
lem in regard to these village indus- 
tries is the large number of men who 





constantly beseige us for jobs in them. , 


At present we have places enough in 
these village industries for only about 
4,000 employes. But it is safe to say 
they are our 4,000 most satisfied em- 
ployes. 

The advantages accruing to the in- 
dustry itself are equally definite. We 
can say that much better work is done 
in these village plants. We find that 





a small department, or even a fairly 
large one, segregated in its own local- 
ity develops a pride and a skill that 
seem impossible to produce in depart- 
ments that are part of a vast central 
factory combining many departments 
impinging one upon the other. 

The benefit accruing to the commun- 
ity in which these small plants are 
established is just as definite. It is 
remarkable the effect on a small town 
of even 20 or 50 men steadily employed 
at city wages—for a country living 


with a city income is an integral part | 


of Mr. Ford’s plan. The towns where 
these industries operate have had no 
welfare problem. The employes them- 
selves have a double security—from 
their employment and from their ac- 
cessibility to the land. 

Of course, actual decentralization 
in a large sense has not yet come. 
What we have done amounts only to 
a small scale demonstration of the 
possibilities. There will always 


cannot very well 
foundary—but in 
lighter contributory departments 
may reasonably expect decentraliza- 
tion to proceed more rapidly than in 
the past. It is simply a matter of an 
industry that is large enough and has 
sufficient reasons for the step, study- 
ing what departments or what opera- 
tions can be advantageously 
and set up in a country building of 
its own, by some water power prefer- 
ably, (although we have used electric 
and steam power with equally good 
results); and then carefully removing 
that operation or department and 
watching what the mere act of removal 
and separate supervision does for it. 
But, as I have said, it requires a good 
deal of personal attention, and man- 
agement is not eager to add to its al- 
ready heavy burdens. It requires a 
motive born of a vision, the following 
of which is its own pleasure and re- 
ward. I believe, however, that there is 
a great deal of this ready to make its 
appearance in industry. 

It is apparent to everyone that the 
point which we have reached in modern 
industry is very far from finality. 
Nothing is complete; we are still in 
the crude beginnings of the Industrial 
Era. Events have shaken us out of 
any complacency we may have had and 
are forcing us to take up the laborious 
march of progress again. 
masses of humanity in great indus- 
trial centers constitute a blot upon our 
otherwise commendable 
was necessary that these great armies 
assemble and work out the problems 
of mass production, and at the time it 
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centralized production, that it seems 
the time has come to move it out where 
life can be lived on better terms. Mass 
production was not and is not a mis- 
take, and decentralization will not af- 
fect its advantages in the least, but as 
practiced in one central spot it was 
only a step in the process. And to 
many of us it seems that some degree 
of decentralization may be the next 
immediate step. At any rate, our ex- 
perience with it is open and welcome 
for anyone to examine. 

From my reading of industrial his- 
tory I have reached the conclusion that 


no industrial advance of social im- 
portance has ever come from any 
source except industry itself. All the 


great advances and improvements in 
hours, wages, working conditions, 
safety, or any other thing in which 
industry affects life, have come, not as 
the result of outside pressure upon 
industry, but as the result of the inside 
pressure of industry itself upon its 
The air is full today of 
strange misreadings of industrial his- 
tory in this respect. Reforms are de- 
scribed as great victories of society 
over industry, whereas the records 
show them to have been victories of 
industry over the moral and mental 
inertia of society. I have been very 
anxious that business-men, who most- 
ly take their opinions on these matters 
second-hand, should be emancipated 
from the deluge of falsity which has 
made them appear as the enemies of 
social advance, instead of what in- 
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dustrial history proves them to be— 
the originators of most of the social 
reforms of the last century and a half, 
and of all the industrial reforms. 
These have come out of the devotion 


and experience of industry itself 
—jindustry thinking upon its own 
problems. It has always been so, it 


will continue to be so. There is one 
thing we certainly cannot forget, 
namely, that while we are making 
things of use, we are also making hu- 
man life and the conditions of human 
society; and the better we make things, 
the better we must make conditions 
in order to make things better; and 
thus we start an endless chain of bet- 
terment from which no part of life can 
be excluded. 

The new alignment is not between 
labor and farmer for the exploitation 
of natural discontent. The new align- 
ment is between Industry and Agri- 
culture—a partnership wherein the 
farm has all industry for its market. 
As agriculture is called upon to pro- 
duce more and more of the materials 
of industry, economical considerations 
will require the initial processing of 
these materials to be done near the 
farm, so that it is well within the range 
of possibility that the farmers may 
have their own processing factories in 
which farm populations may be em- 
ployed after the crop-raising season. 
With industrial chemistry extending 
the industrial use of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and decentralization bringing em- 
ployment to the farming regions, the 
partnership between the two is already 
both a fact and a prophecy. 





Pygmalion 


(From page 


| ing stories at about the time of life 


when most men admit in public that 
they drink expurgated coffee for din- 
ner, and consider it beneath their 
dignity to see who can beat to the 
top of Washington’s Monument. I had 
been a preacher for nearly three dec- 
ades before I wrote a story; or, rather, 
before I had a story published—at 
somebody else’s expense—which prac- 
tically comes to the same thing. 

In my sermons, I occasionally took 
discreet liberties with the biblical 
characters whose adventures and mis- 
adventures provide atmosphere for the 
well-ordered homily. But you can’t go 





| very far, in applying your imagination 
| to the recorded experiences of these 


holy men. 

Decently conservative church-goers 
regard with justifiable suspicion any 
fresh biographical discoveries relating 
to the life of Moses. 

You are permitted to do Marie An- 
toinette over, if you like, until even 
her own dog wouldn’t recognize her 
and that’s quite all right; but if you 
venture to give Lot’s wife a break, you 


711) 


may have a hard time balancing the 
church budget. 

Well, more or less by accident, I 
happened upon a story-device which 
seemed to illuminate a moral precept, 
and after a very great deal of awk- 
ward effort I completed a novel. It was 
an odd experience to have created a 
lot of people, and have them on your 
hands—no one of them any better able 
to look out for himself, or plan a course 
of action than a two-weeks-old baby. 
Every morning, there they sat—all 
thirty-five of them—on the foot of the 
bed—waiting to be told what to do and 
say next—as if J knew. 

And yet—curiously enough—some 
of them seemed to come to life. They 
took on personality. When the novel 
“Green Light” was in the making, the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine began printing 
the story when only about 30,000 words 
of it had been written. The illustrator, 
Mr. E. M. Jackson, painted a picture of 
Dean Harcourt in his library, for use 
in the issue of the first installment; 
and, because I liked it very much, he 
sent me the original, which I hung on 
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my work-shop wall, facing my desk; 
and while I was at work on that novel 
I found much inspiration by looking 
up into the steady searching eyes of 
Dean Harcourt, whose portrait had 
been painted from my own description 
of him. In a very real sense, my Dean 
Harcourt had come to life. He had 
now passed the phase of being my 
creature. I had been able only to 
bring him partly to life on the printed 
page. Jackson had been able to draw 
his portrait. And then the day came 
when, on the cinema screen, I saw the 
light in his eyes, and heard him speak. 
A good many of us had codperated to 
bring Dean Harcourt to life. 

I had another strange sensation when 
the picture “‘White Banners” was in 
the making. In the book I had en- 
deavored to describe the rather bat- 
tered and poverty-cursed home of Pro- 
fessor Ward. In order that I might 
have a fairly detailed plan of the house 
fixed in my mind, I drew a pencil sketch 
of the rooms and their appointments; 
the whole thing imaginary. 

One afternoon I was invited over 
to the Warner lot to see the cast at 
work on the picture. They led me 
down a snowy street (the snow was 
bleached corn-flakes). Presently I said 
to my guide, ‘‘There is Professor 
Ward’s house.” He admitted it. We 
went up the snow-covered steps and 
onto the familiar front porch. We went 
into the little hallway and out into the 
living-room. I had got back home. I 
had built this house. I had built this 
house and the people who lived in it. 
And now—they had all come to life— 
the house, and the people. It was al- 
most as if I were walking around in- 
side my own head. 

And we all sat down together at the 
table. And when Fay Bainter, who 
played Hannah, said to me, “I wish 
you hadn’t given me these dreadfully 
big baskets of groceries to carry about” 
—it was exactly as if my own Hannah, 
whom I had created out of nothing, 
had complained about the things I had 
made her do. And I couldn’t help 
wondering whether in my first, rough 
draft of Hannah for the book, she may 
even then have wanted to protest but 
couldn’t do so, because she wasn’t then 
far enough along in her development 
to be able to speak. 

All this is, as I have said, in the world 
of make-believe. 

It is in the everyday world of reality 
that the big thrill comes when one 
succeeds in bringing something or some- 
body to life. 

Of course it should be remembered 
that this creative accomplishment is a 
process, rather than an act. Pygmalion 
mustn’t saunter up to his big block of 
ivory, and having rolled up his sleeves 
and ground his chisel, shout, “Well, 
Galatea, here I come and it’s certainly 
a lucky day for you that I have de- 
cided to chop you out of that ivory, 
and put you on your feet, and give you 
life.” No, no. Pygmalion must ap- 
proach his task quietly, humbly, de- 
votedly. He may not even realize how 
important Galatea is until he has in- 





vested much time and thought on her 
metamorphosis. 

The youngster in your office may not 
seem very promising—in the block; 
but, after you have been gradually 
bringing him out of his prison, you 
may begin to see his value. One day 
he will step forth and bless you. It will 
be as if you were Jehovah, breathing 
into some elementary stuff the breath 
of life, so that it might become a liv- 
ing soul. It will be as if you were 
Pygmalion painstakingly effecting the 
release of something fine. 

This, then, is the first and highest 
duty of our citizenship: to bring things 
to life. 

And since this can’t be done skill- 
fully, without a good deal of practice, 
perhaps the most convenient place to 
make an experiment is at home. 

You may or may not be able to 
exercise a beneficial influence upon 
your representatives in the State Legis- 
lature and the Congress of the United 
States, but you can direct your own 
boy and girl into the ways that make 
for national soundness and security. 

It is no mere rhetorical wind-jam- | 
ming to say that your 
Galatea await your release into life. | 
You can make of them almost any- 
thing you please. 

There will be exasperating days 
when, beset with many cares, and the 
obduracy of this resistant material, 
you toss aside the chisel and shout: 
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“All right! Very well! Have it your | 
own way! If you don’t want to amount | 


to two whoops in—two whoops—don’t 
blame me! I’m doing the best I can 
for you!” 

Nonsense! You’re doing your very 
worst. Pygmalion can never 
bring Galatea to life that way. 

One can imagine that some morning 
after Pygmalion has been out on a 
spree or the 


workshop, glum and testy, 
mallet, and remarks: 

“Now, Galatea, we’ve gotta have a 
little candid talk. I’ve passed up sev- 
eral nice commissions on your account. 
Last spring, when I was invited to go 
along on a deep-sea fishing trip off the 
coast of Corinth I turned it down just 
for you. I haven’t had a vacation for 
five years, and I haven’t had a new 
tunic since our old dog Tray was a 
pup. Now if you’re going to step out 
of that ivory, and make something of 
yourself, you’d better be getting at 
it; and I don’t mean mebbe.” 

No, this isn’t that sort of job. 
Pygmalion isn’t making a rat-trap, or 
a wagon, or a new business block. He 
is bringing something to life. 

I hope it may not seem a trivial 
digression if we pause here for a mo- 
ment’s thought about our table-talk 
at home, where our citizenship respon- 
sibility has its best chance to show 
what we think of it. 

In our republic we experience fre- 
quent changes in government. Some- 
times our party is in the saddle and 
we condone its mistakes. Sometimes 
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Q. At our district convention it was 
suggested that our secretary should be 
bonded. In Kiwanis do you think this is 
necessary? (President) 


A. It is good business and sound pro- 
cedure to provide bonds for those han- 
dling your club’s money. Kiwanis funds 
are trust funds and every protection 
should be given them. Fidelity bonds 
are so customarily used that there is no 
embarrassment involved to either the 
Board or individuals bonded. 


V 





Q. At our Kiwanis luncheons it has 
heen our custom to display our flags 
against the wall suspended as indicated. 
Is this correct? (Secretary) 

A. I’m presuming that the flags are 
hung behind your speaker’s table; if 
so, the position is correct for United 
States clubs. 





Q. Is it the secretary’s job to collect 
dues? If so, what are the best methods? 
(Secretary) 

A. In most clubs the secretary is re- 
sponsible for collections. Methods vary 
but the following practice is sound: 

1. Place collection on a strict business 
basis as you do with your client or 
customer. 

Render bills and statements month- 
ly to all delinquent members regard- 
less of their standing inside or out- 
side of the club. 


to 


3. If repeated statements do not bring 
results, see the member personally 
and work out a payment plan. 

4. If this does not bring action, tell 
your board. Perhaps some board 
member is a close friend and can 
render service to his friend and the 
club. 


5 If drastic action becomes necessary, 


let the board take the action and | 
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the other party is in the saddle and we 
magnify its mistakes. 

In the recent past a good many of 
us have been exasperated over the 
experiments attempted by our govern- 
ment. In some of our homes, father 
serves up his irascibility on this sub- 


| ject, along with the bacon and eggs, 


every morning. And the youngsters, 


| unable to discriminate between the 





when you write the delinquent mem- | 


ber suspending him, be sure to tell 
him you are writing him at the in- 
struction of the board. 

6. Don’t publish dunning notices in 
your weekly bulletin. Such notices 
are not good for those who do pay 
promptly. Under no circumstances 
publish a list of delinquents in your 
bulletin. 

7. Live up to your rules but temper 
your action with thoughtfulness and 
understanding. 


Q. Should I furnish lists of Kiwanis 
members to non-members, even if an 
officer of the club has promised such a 
list? (Secretary) 


A. No, at least not without Board in- 
struction and no right thinking Board 
will so instruct. 





Q. Does the secretary have a vote at 
board meetings? (Secretary) 


A. He does in all clubs operating un- 
der the Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws such as adopted by your club. 


Q. Is it permissible to reinstate a 
former member of this club without (a) 
Recommendation of the Classification 
and Membership Committee; (b) Ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors; (c) 
Payment of the membership fee? (Sec- 
retary) 

A. The application of a former mem- 


ber of the club follows the same pro- 
cedure as if he had never been a mem- 


| mustn’t 





ber so far as the Board and committees | 


are concerned. Clubs seldom require 
even a part of a second membership fee 
from a former member. 


constants and the variables of gov- 
ernment, are getting a very poor idea 
of their citizenship responsibility. 
Let’s keep it in mind that while politics 
may be, as you say, “the bunk,” pa- 
triotism—love of country—pride of 
country—devotion to country—is NOT 
“the bunk”—and we must have a care 
to emphasize this important fact. 

If you simply have to talk about the 
government, at breakfast, explain to 
the youngsters that it is no fun to be 
in charge of forty-eight states compris- 
ing the most influential and powerful 
nation in the world. Tell them that we 
expect any man to be any 
more than human, in a position of so 
great perplexity. 

We have a trick of electing men to 
responsible offices, and then we assume 
that they must solve all problems with 
an intelligence quite outranking our 
own. 

The fact is that these great men 
haven’t very much more common sense 
than the rank and file. They have to 
pretend that they do or we would 
scorn them. But in their more sobe 
moments they admit their occasional 
bafflement. 

Down along the Orinoco, there is a 
strange creature known as “the pro- 
caterpillar.” One caterpillar 
hooks his feelers up over the back 
deck of the caterpillar in front of him 
and thus they travel in lines a mile 
long, across country. Not long ago a 
naturalist went down there to observe 
the behavior of these fantastic worms 
and found that the report of them was 
true. He thought it would be interest- 
ing to learn how much more intelligence 
caterpillar No. 1 had than all the oth- 
er caterpillars. Perhaps they had ap- 
pointed this one brighter caterpillar 
to guide them into prosperity. So the 
scientist took a stick and at great cost 
of time and patience wangled them 
off to a wide circle; and, completing it, 
he hooked the antennae of caterpillar 
No. 1 up onto the tonneau of caterpillar 
No. 3,456,789, and they traveled in a 
circle until they died. 

Sometimes these life-giving miracles 
aren’t simply in the custody of one 
person who exerts himself to build up 
another personality into useful citizen- 
ship. 

Occasionally, Pygmalion and Galatea 
are found to be at work on one an- 
other. 

A nice case in point was reported, 
a few days ago, of an episode in the 
home office of United Air Lines. 

Last January, the president, Mr. 
Patterson, sent to all employees a 
financial report, predicting a loss of 
about three-quarters of a million; but, 
in the covering letter, he said: “I am 
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still enthusiastic over our results. With- 
out your support, none of this could 
have been accomplished.” 

A month later, a committee of em- 
ployees—having canvassed their col- 
leagues—called on Mr. Patterson, and 
volunteered to take a ten per cent 
wage cut for five months. 

Undoubtedly this gallant proposal 
was due to Patterson’s fine attitude to- 
ward his people—in the face of a 
big deficit. 

This little conference was quiet, but 
full of fine drama. The president told 
them that the wage-cut would be the 
very last thing he would consider, in 
any move toward economy. He added, 
however, that in any large organiza- 
tion there is much waste. Would they 
go back to the men and ask them to 
stop the waste, wherever possible... 
So they went back to the men and re- 
ported. And the men devoted them- 
selves to the job of plugging up these 
leaks. It was estimated that the wage 
cut would have saved $150,000. The 
campaign to stop the waste resulted in 
the saving of $185,000. 

It’s a clear case that Galatea can’t 
kiss Pygmalion until Pygmalion re- 
leases Galatea from the ivory. After 
that they can develop their acquain- 
tance to suit themselves. 

Now, finally, this talent for bring- 
ing things to life presupposes an un- 
swerving faith in the validity and dig- 
nity of the task. It also presupposes 
an inextinguishable hope. 

Perhaps the very finest demonstra- 
tion of citizenship, today, is a posses- 
sion and confession of this hope. 


Achievement Reports 


(From page 725) 


to have each year’s achievement report 
mimeographed and copies distributed to 
all members. We also give copies of at 
least two years’ past reports to each 
new member so that he may familiarize 
himself with the club’s activities.”— 
Oliver T. Somerville, President, Ruth- 
erford-South Bergen, New Jersey. 

“It gives coherence to the accom- 
plishments of individual Kiwanians and 
the committees. It clarifies the differ- 
ence between EFFORT and COM- 
PLETED project. Quite often a Kiwa- 
nian is queried on the accomplishments 
of his club. It is characteristic of him 
not to have this information at his 
fingertips, therefore the Achievement 
Report stands him in good stead as 
answering for his club’s activities.”— 
Geo. M. Scheer, President, Eatonton, 
Georgia. 

“We found the 1936 report of ines- 
timable value in planning, directing and 
maintaining the standard of our activi- 
ties during last year. By making a sur- 
vey based upon the 1936 report, the sec- 
retary’s reports and a questionnaire 
submitted to all members of the club, 
we were able to plan our activities for 
last year with wisdom and intelligence. 


Let every man who wishes to bring | 
things to life, and offer a constructive | 
service to his generation, ask himself | 
whether in his daily conversation with | 
his family and friends and business 
associates, he leaves the impression 
that as a nation, as a race, we are on 
the way up or on the way down. 

Does he create the impression that we | 
are facing a grave crisis in our civiliza- 
tion or passing through a painful phase 
of growth? Does he regard our per- 
plexities with despair or does he see in 
them problems worth a man’s best 
energies? Does he view his hard task 
as a cross to bear or a game to play? 

The story is told of Dean Chandler 
of Oxford, that every summer he takes 
a student companion for a foreign hik- 
ing trip. Last summer he had a bright 
young fellow with him in the Pyrenees. 
All afternoon they had been toiling 
up one of the stiffest grades they had 
encountered, and night fell before 
they reached the shelter. Unable to see 
their way on the dangerous pass, they 
camped in the open. Shortly before | 
day, there was a terrific storm. The 
young fellow had never heard such 
thunder; had never seen such light- 


ning. There was a roaring avalanche 
that swept past them. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the _ student | 
grasped Professor Chandler by the 
shoulder, and shouted, ‘Doctor, I be- 
lieve it’s the end of the world.” 

“No, my son,” replied the calm 


voice. “It is not the end of the world. 
This is the way dawn comes in the 
Pyrenees!’ 


| Midwest Radio Corporation 





From this survey we were able to see 
more readily where we could improve 
our activity records and the program 
within the club.”—Roy A. Grout, Im- 
mediate Past President, Hamilton, IIli- | 
nols. 


ane x" ACHIEVEMENT REPORT 
IS EASILY PREPARED 

Your monthly report contains a 

resumé of your club activities, commit- 

tee reports and projects. You simply 


transfer these twelve monthly reports | 


to the Annual Achievement Report 
Blank, enlarging on the monthly re- 


ports as may be necessary to properly | 


tell your story. All of the items are 
recorded in the same order in both the 
Monthly and Annual Report. 

If your club has never filed an 
Achievement Report, it is suggested that 
you review the winning reports for | 
1937 as reproduced in the September, 
October, November and December 1938 
issues of The Kiwanis Magazine. You 
will find these reports inspirational and 
instructive and from them you will get 
just the idea you want in order to pre- 





pare your own report. 
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CALIFORNIA SUN-RIPENED 


DATES — GRAPEFRUIT 


From Famous Palm Springs, Calif. 


HOUGHTFUL Christmas Gift of delicious, 

health-giving, luscious California fruit, 

carefully packed under sanita condi- 
tions. The dates in beautiful gift boxes! 
Sent direct from the grower's desert ranch 
—fresh and sweet! 





Prices—shipped anywhere in U.S.A. 


Deglet Noor Desert Dates 
Fiesta Pack, extra fancy, Mex- 


ican Decoration 1 Ib. 75c 
California Redwood Box, ex- 

SO SOME sels centncaseienclonipatonss 2 Ib. $1.50 
Nash’s Desert Grapefruit 
Large size, 64 to 80 per box...... . $5.25 
Half Box . $2.75 





We will ship direct to your friends! En- 
close greeting card if you wish, and mail 
names and addresses to— 


NASH'S DESERT RANCH 


P. O. Box 832 Palm Springs, Calif. 











FACTORY-70-YOU SAVES vow r 50% 


WORLO'S GREATEST 
RADIO VALUE/ 


pba 


MIDWEST 









It’s easy to modernize 
your old radio by put- 
ting this new $29.95 
fifteen tube world- 
wide chassis in your 
present cab inet. New 
f ? atures! (Only 
$76.75 for Super De- 
; u x6 17-Tube, 5- Band 
msole shown here 
Mo — y-bac ~" £ uars na A Send 
iy post d or write for 


pe 
ne w ‘FREE 1 239 catalog. 
Dept. 91-FF, Cincinnati, Ohio 


$9750 


PRINT 
Complete 


Easy Payments 





vite ~~ OWN 
supplies 
post cards, announcements, no- 
tices, and advertising matter 
with the GEM Post Card Sten- 
cil Duplicator, at the low cost of less 
thousand copies. Simple to operate—-a child can run 
it. Anything typed, drawn, or written on the stencil 


will print hundreds of attractive copies in less than an 
hour. Write for details and trial offer. 


BOND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
216 North 6th St. St. Louis, Mo. 











7 
RAISE MONEY... | 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 


of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO }} 
















ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 
FOR IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION 
opumaun music ‘PUBLISHERS LTD. 

Dept. W. Toronto, Can. 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER. $3.7 
lakes addi easy. It’s accurate, Ae ick, 
y operated, Capacity é 
columns. Saves time, brain work and 
Wyerrors. 85,000 pleased owners. Full 


ra - Price 
aie wanted: $3.75 delivered. 


- Spmaaaiy* & CO., Dept. 44, 
02 Altadena, California 
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SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 


We will write your speech on any subject, $2 per each 
five minutes of speaking time. Prepared talks, 31 each. 
J Humor Encyclopedia” & a i12-volume 

. +g of new jokes classified for quick ref- 


erence, prepaid 
STUNTS.; ‘pe at € ety and Lodge Stunts,"’ $1. A 
® hurnorc Ladies’ Night program, $5 
SPEAK WELL!. ‘Public Speaking Instruction 
Digest"’ is a adi aust of the best 
ible instruction on public speaking 


National Reference Library 303 Schotield Bide. 














PARTY FAVORS BANNERS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC 


All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 
Now Ready 
Write for your copy today 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 











ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


your door We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechan- 
children's books, etc.—all at guaranteed 
Send card now for Clarkson’s 1939 


Delivered at 


Fol 
Catalo; 
FREE Write = w our great illustrated book 
catak A short course in liter- 
ature The b “ying oe of 300,000 book 
lovers The answer to ur Christmas gift 
problem. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K-1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, fli. 












Unique First Parts for complete 
4 show with special songs and 

choruses. Make-up. Cateieg Froe. 
T. &. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicago 


FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(you practically get 3 features for the price of one) 
— * be sure of a — evening Terms very reason 


le. Send for Broch 
AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, “Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, til. 


| 
| 
Won 
"a 8k 


Kiwanis Supplies § 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “FP” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc., 
on325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL« 





Pairs—$1.00. 
Directco 


Hosiery Bargains—Luxurious Sitk—Five 
Three (fulfashioned) pairs-—$1.25 (postpaid) 
KW.-221W Broad, Savannah, Ga. 





Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
: Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


Adolphus; Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotel Manegemont Company, Inc. 











| ANNUAL ACHIEVEMENT REPORT 
IS FOR ALL CLUBS REGARD- 

| LESS OF SIZE 

| Some of the finest community service 

in all of Kiwanis International is ren- 

dered by clubs in small cities. Full 

consideration is given to this in scoring 

| and grading reports by the district and 
International committees, and all clubs 

| are on an equal footing as to awards, 
the divisions being as follows: 

1. Gold Division, 101 members and over 
| 2. Silver Division, 51 to 100 members 
. Blue Division, 31 to 50 members 
4. White Division, 30 members or less 


YOUR CLUB AND YOUR DISTRICT 
EXPECT YOU TO FILE AN 
ACHIEVEMENT REPORT 
Awards are made at the International 
Convention to districts with the best 
showing. Most assuredly you want to 
have a part in putting your district over 
the top. Do not be the club to draw 
down the percentage of your district 
and defeat your District Governor of 


last 
next 


there 
more 


One hundred boys were 
summer, and there will be 


year. Oregon City, the Portland club, 
Gresham, and the Peninsula club are 
keenly interested in the camp and con- 
tributed very materially in the re- 
building activities. They now have a 


| camp worth at least $12,000.00 with a 
| fine baseball field, a forty-foot 


cased 
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one hundred per cent returns. Your 
term of office as President will not be 
complete until you file your Achieve- 
ment Report. 

Take note of the graph on page 725. 
It charts the movement of your Achieve- 
ment Report. 

Special Annual Achievement Report 
forms will be mailed to you during the 
latter part of this month. Be on the 
lookout for yours and prepare your re- 


port immediately after December 31 
and then forward it to your District 


It must be in his hands by 
than February 1, 1939. 

A nnual 

C lub 

H_ istory 

I nspires 

E nthuses 

V isualizes and 

E ducates 

M embers 

Encouraging 

N ew 


T riumphs 


Governor. 
not later 


Snow Couldn’t Stop Them 


(From page 718) 


well with a 3500 gallon tank on a hill, 
all located just off the Mt. Hood Loop 
Highway. 


The Montavilla-Portland club and 
the other clubs of the Portland area 
invite Kiwanians to drop around and 


see what a small club can do when every 


member is interested. 


_Members with Five Years or More Perfect 
Continuous Attendance 


From lists furnished by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Attendance from 
names sent in response to a bulletin 
dated March 10, 1938. Other lists will 
follow as submitted by the committee 
and as space permits. Additions to the 
lists published should be sent to Chair- 
man Mark Farris, Box 1687, Helena, 
Montana. 


Five Years 
Stickley, Arlington, Va. 5 
Brickley, Bluffton, Ind. 5 
Dr. E. B. Sturgis, Bluffton, Ind. 5 
Wendell G. McNees, Chester, Pa. 5 
Donald Neilson, Chester, Pa. 5 
Myron C. Hilbish, Elkhart, Ind. 
Bert Koenig, Evansville, Ind. 

Jack Strassweg, Evansville, Ind. 
S. Homer Covey, Fort Worth, Tex. 
W. B. Dobson, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Littleton Harwell, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Osear C. Jones, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Melvin M. Engle, Frederick, Md. 


Arthur C. 
Dr. H. D. 


oancancn 


on 


Roy Roudebush, 
E. W. O’Brien, Greenville, 
George Werner, Greenville, 
Earl Huffor, Huntsville, 
Robert R. David, 
Roscoe Martin, 
Frank A. Roberts, 
Connor K. Salm, Madison, Ind. 

Elmer Hoffman, Massillon, Ohio 

William Snyder, Massillon, Ohio 

Arthur H. MacFarlane, Mountain View, C alif. 
George W. Sohler, Mountain View, Calif eae 
W. F. Durbin, New Albany, Ind....... 
William F. Holtz, Pasadena, Calif. 

James D. Bruton, Jr., Plant vated Fla. 

Dan Mann, Plymouth, Ind. 

J. W. Lawler, Portsmouth, Va.. 
George E. Parker, Portsmouth, 
I. C. Drathman, Redwood City, Calif. 
Rev. Llewellyn C. Northen, Richmond, 
T. R. Henry, Saskatoon, Sask. 

J. H. LaRoche, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Dr. J. H. Naus, South Bend, Ind. 

Paul Enmier, Vincennes, Ind. 

Floyd W. Stoelting, Vincennes, Ind. 
Ernest Cerullo, West Hudson, N. J. 
W. S. Randall, Whittier, Calif. 


LY Seo 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Tex. 
Logansport, 
Logansport, Ind... 
Madison, Ind. 


Greenfield, 


Ind. 


Va. 
Va. 
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Su Memoriam 





Dr. Leon Dale Moore, Santa Barbara, 
California, who died recently, served his 
| district as lieutenant governor in 1934. 
He had been a member of the Santa 
Barbara club since 1924 and was active 
in all club work, especially in the work 
with and for the Scout troop sponsored 
| by his club. He was president of his 
| club in 1933. 


Elmer L. Jarvis, 
past president. 

George M. Ulrich, Steelton, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president. 

Edward B. Aldom, Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania, past president. 


Lansing, Michigan, 


Ova D. Brown, St. Joseph, Michigan, 
past president. 
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INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
Inter-Club Relations (Int’l Com. 
POS. Sadwehs ov ad ehenekecve’ Waneet: Fi) Fee. vie /dv'n ee Feb, 117 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES 
Committees of Kiwanis International...................c00ec ced Jan. 20 
Paragraphs from International Com- 
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See Int’l Com. Sugg. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE SUGGESTIONS 
Achievement Reports.......c.cccsccces Charles S. Dudley... June 348: 
Dec. 725 
Agriculture bas Wik ey Shee ee ee OT I. Lynn Thurston. ..Feb. 117 
Boys and Girls Work -Russel H. Dean... -May 283 
Boys and Girls Work ..-Charles I. Henry. .Mareh 151 
Classification and Membership. . -Harry A. Lane ...-May 283 
Inter-Club Relations. .Walter P. Zeller .. Feb. 117 
Kiwanis Edueation..... -Franklin C. Haven -Mareh 151 
Nov. 663 
nM ECCT OLE ies wee’ George EK. Piersol........ May 285 
Public Affairs for Canmada........... Robert J. Prittie .. April 218 
June 348 
Public Affairs for the United States Luther M. Feeger. Mareh 151 
July 409; Noy, 663 
POENONEET wed eRawha dda wae aah ....eE. B. Stahlman, Jr Feb. 117 
Support of Churches in Their Spiri- 
Ne yee re eee Julius Dingfelder .. July 409 
Under-Privileged Child........ -W. Karl Lations .April 218 
June 348 
Vocational Guidance ................ Zura M. Walter .April 218 
July 400; Nov. 665 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
Golden Horses. ’ . -Roe. Fulkerson. . Jan i 
International Council, The. .-Merton S. Heiss Jan 14 
International Council The (Group 
A ie ee eee : ay Jan a2 
International Good Will.......... «EF. Trafford Taylor Jan Ss 
Kiwanis Fundamentals......... Carl I Endicott Jan 12 
Mission of Kiwanis, The corveoset red. C. Wi Parker Jan, 11 
Paragraphs from International Com 
mittee Reports to Council. oops aye Oe Jan rip | 
Public Affairs Activities—Canada Robert J Prittic Jan 10 
Public Affairs Activities United 
BROROE 6 a0caweus0es ces . .-Luther M. Feeger Jan, 10 
Understanding Peace and Liberty. (. Harold Hippler Jan, Ht 
What of the Future?...... : A. Copeland Caller Jan. 16 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 
Canpdian View on International Goud 
Wink, Mess + o. ..Wm. Frederick Osborne 165 
Caravan of Good Will, A .Joe IF. Price. 32 
International Good Will. ‘ in Trafford Tavlo S 
He} 
Understanding Peace and Liberty... ..¢ Harold Hippler. +) 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
International Officers and Trustees 
for 1988-1939 (Group Photo).... Aug. 469 
Kiwanis America Greets President. . June 349 
Kiwanis International Officers and 
pe ee a June 325 
President Hatfield Speaks in Behalf 
of Community Betterment...... : . Sept. 548 
President Hatfield Welcomed Home! Aug. 475 
Rice, Donald B., Succeeds Philip N. .............. Sept. 536 
MeCaughan on International Board 
St. Boniface Honors President Taylor ............. ee. -dUly 429 
KIWANIS 
AA TEAL osha Setass Jee een ee Roe Fulkerson Mareh 145 
Club Luncheon—American Plan....... Frank Farrington .Dee. 718 
Kiwanis—A Practical Program....... William <A. Francis March 189 
Kiwanis Fundamentals .. s-0:e.9 ANEW. Bae TOMMMIOCOER 6 a0 suas on Jan. 12 
OE et eee rae --Hugh S. Bonar... .Feb, 116 
Message from the Secretary’s Annual 
BOMOTE, Aecvcgscccesevevevsenes --eMred. C. W. Parker...... Aug. 470 
Metropolitan Kiwanis (Editorial)....Roe Fulkerson ........... Tuly 407 
Mission of Kiwanis, The (Int’l See. 
PE 6:5 ere kame Caw Rawal Se 68-88 -Fred. C. W. Parker......./ Tan. 11 
KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
See POE. BORTES 6 x.cka c6ideu es een Meginnion. .. 0.2... Tune 379 
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Committee Chairmen and District 
SR a eS Te reer re ern + <a 64 
Club. Adiministvation. ...dcciccccacere Carleton P. Schaub....... Oct. 624 
Committees of Kiwanis International .............00-ccceeeee Jan. 20 
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New Research Department (Int'l 
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Progress Report of International 
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KIWANIS BOUNDARY PEACE TABLETS 
tjoundary Peace Tablets Dedicated at: 
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KIWANIS BRIEFS 
Clubs of Feather River Invite Con 

vention Motorists..... . TCTOTTT TESTE CT th Pe June 384 
Kiwanis Represented at Te rry Me 

WOE Viek cess eens $6 dewie eee tac Nheau ree ctace RE CeRS Oct. 640 
Los Angeles Club to Entertain Le 

gionnaires Sept. 21.... P Sept, 575 
National Rife Match Kiwanis Olubs 6c. ccc. ccccc ccc cco vlcedee Jan 35 
New Parent Discovered (F] Paso, 

Pee dn een ae true March 178 

KIWANIS EDUCATION 
Club Administration Carleton P. Schaub. Oct. 624 
Kiwanis Edueation (Int'l Com 
Sugg.) -Franklin CC. Haven March 151 
Noy. 665 
Kiwanis Education -Hal Mould. . Feb. 110 
“Mr. President’ sAlert Marley. ccs ss 'vc es Sept. 528 
What Is Kiwanis Education . Homer A Hoskins ...-Mareh 179 
See Int'l See. Page; The Question Box; Editorials Int'l Com. Sugg 
KIWANIS PERSONALITIES 
Jan $8; Feb. 112: Mar 176 April 24e Ma 306: June S74; July 

$54; Sept. 558; Oct. 623; Nov. 689: Dee. 647 
Corn and Kiwanis and ai Million 

Dollars (Lester Pfister)... -Merton S. Heiss Oct. 584 
Honor Ben Meginniss..... a Ralph Davis March 157 
Honored for Fine Attendance (Cc 

END, BUDO. bk bao Sums diace’b a Mareh 157 
Montreal Kiwanian Wins Royal Ree 

ognition (Douglas Bremner). April 215 
Singleton Dr Ciordon i Give 
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KIWANIS PROGRAMS 
Balance in Planning Albert Earl .Aag. 512 
In Memoriam (Editorial)............Roe Fulkerson May 281 
Interesting Meetings the Tleart of 

Kiwanis -Karl Lebmann Sept. 576 

Ladies’ Taincheons (Editorial a Sa Fulkerson Feb 81 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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What to do About Taxes......... .March 148 Getter. Walter P.......sss% en I on wu 6d n-0 oP 060 Su 08 June 330 
Mould, Hal ree ...Feb. 110 Inter-Club Relations. ...........0.. ...Feb. 117 
Nangle, Judge J. J ..+ee+Punish Violaters—Curb Accidents. ... Oct. 596 Zeller, William H..........4 Amoskeag—A Job of Rebuilding......-: July 408 i 
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ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 
of club plans for a high- 
er attendance average. 















Th e new designs 
OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE Sanldiad resiaionige os 
demand for the first 
Your tenancy of that canine set brought about un- 
menage is not yet a bone of expectedly early deple- 


contention so show up at the +: f ks. S 
next Kiwanis meeting and find ion of stocks. Same 


out how good a well done prices and conditions. 
piece of the fatted calf will 
taste. 


























Sold only in 






sets of 10 two 






color cards of 






each of the 






12 designs (120 






cards) for 


$1.00 


post-paid. 








SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





FREE, YOUR NAME yn oder 


gi’ (On 


PASMASTER: 


PASS CASE, BILL FOLD, CARD & MEMO CASE 


E! nN‘ STREAMLINED MODEL. No more 
fumbling for your passes—just snap open 

your Pasmaster and they all show, each under 

separate celluloid face, protected from dirt 

Genuine and wear. Eight pass capacity. Has 2 roomy 
HIGHEST QUALITY pockets for cards, checkbook or memos. Large 
BLACK CALFSKI currency fold. Made of high grade genuine 

N black CALFSKIN. Tough and durable. 


Beautiful soft texture. All silk stitched, ex- 
°5 pertly finished. 1-10 14-K Gold Corners and 
Snap. Size 3”x5” closed. FREE Key Case 
aE FEE 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
LANDON & WARNER, Dept. P-23 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose $ on the understanding that unless 
I'm pleased after 2 weeks’ trial, you will refund my 
woney in full. 


I'm ordering two—include FREE Key Case s 
Monogram CT CJ Cc] Emblem desired... -.- ~~ 


Two WEEKS’ TRIAL. If not thoroughly Calfskin key case — Gold Name 
satisfied after using for two weeks, yourmoney engraved—included FREE ada uy 
will be cheerfully refunded. Name, address with order for 2 Pasmasters. NOTIC *E ot If billfolds on ‘for gifts, “lnihete  oatainnthe ions 

POSTPAI D and fraternal emblem engraved in 22-K Gold Use one as a gift and get for Gold engraving on separate paper. 

FREE. ($1.50 Extra value!) this $2.00 value FREE! ree. 2? oe 


Balanced for handling 
ease. Weight only 144 
ounces. Length only 
54% inches. 


Patented 2-Cell Gravity Flow! 


NOW you can get honest-to-gosh smoking 
joy! For pipe smoking is no longer a bitter 

experience. New, patented ‘‘smoke condition- 
Large bowl gives ing’ design tempers and cools the smoke and 
long, cool smoke. eliminates all biting, nauseating sludge. For 
you, real pleasure and mouth happiness are 
now a certainty! Made of imported Algerian 
briar, Airflow is custom-crafted and hand- 
finished to a beautiful natural polish. 


3 rd air og een rnoeng TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL. Send for an Airflow. 
PE ay oo seiitas aad oo . Smoke it for two weeks on trial . . . then decide! 
: ¢ If it doesn’t please 100%, return it for refund. 


FREE he GOLD — ree=MAIL COUPON NOW=-"% 


graved LANDON & WARNER, Dept. R-91 


WAS $5.00 HANDY Powder Horn POUCH 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 


I enclose $ on the understanding that unless 
NOW... Direct To You 
A free gift... the =e beens ina pany 


I'm pleased after 2 weeks’ trial, you will refund my 
Only * 50 pocket tobacco pouc 
and presto—your pipe is vanes Made ‘of 
losennimeahdl 


2 Spiral air-cell catches all 
sludge. Aluminum cooling 
spiral twists out for easy cleaning. 





money in full. Be sure to include the FREE Powder Horn 
enuine black leather — rubber lined. 


Pouch. 
3-initial monogram desired a CJ CJ 
Von’t leak. Keeps the tobacco fresh. A 
POSTPAID TRUE $1.00 VALUE! (Your monogram ‘siteain 


in 22-K Gold included) t maa ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FRR Ee mk a oD Re ey 
Oo Oh ee We a te HD TR I 














